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CHAP I. 

Of tbe Horfemarii Seat, 

TH E principles and rules which have hitherto 
been given for the horfeman's feat are vari- 
ous, and even,oppofite, according as they have 
been adopted by diflferent mailers, and taught in dif- 
ferent countries ; almoil by each mafter in particular, 
and every nation, having certain rules and notions of 
their own. Let us fee, however, if art can difcover 
nothing to us that is certain and invariably true. The 
Italians, the Spaniards, the French, and, in a word, 
every country where riding is in repute, adopt each a 
pofture which is peculiar to themfelves ; the founda- 
V o L. II. B tion 
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lion of their general notions is, if I may fo fay, the 
fame, but yet each country has prefcribccl rules for 
the placing of the man in the faddle. This contrarie- 
ty of opinions, which have their origin more in pre- 
judice than in truth and reality^ has given rife to 
many vain reafonings and fpeculations ; each fyftem 
having its followers, and, as if truth was not always 
the .fame and unchangeable, but at liberty to aiTunic 
various and even oppofite appearances j forae times 
one opinion prevailed, fometimes another dazzled, in- 
fomuch, that thofe wlio underfland nothing of the 
fubjeft, but yet are defirous of informing themfelves, 
by fearching it to the bottom, have hiiherto been 
loft in doubt and perplexity* 

There is, neverthelefs, a fare and infallible method^ 
by the afliftance of which it would be very eafy to 
overturn all ihefc fyftem s ; bur, not to enter into a 
needlefs detail of the extravagant notions which the 
feat alone has given rife to, let us trace it from prin- 
ciples^ by fo much the more folid, as their authority 
will be fupportcd by tlxe moft convincing and felf-e vi- 
de nt reafons, 

hx order to fucceed in an arc where the mechanifin 
of the body is abfolutcly neceifary, and where each 
part of the body has its proper fun<5lions, which are 
peculiar to that part ; it is moft certain that all and 
every part of the body flxould be in a natural poflure. 
Were they in an imperfe<ft fit nation, they would want 
ihat eafc and freedom which is infcparable from grace? 

& and 



OF horsemanship; 3 

and a^ e%^ery motion which is con ft rained being falfe 
in iifclf, and incapable of juftnefs, it is clear that the 
pan fo conflraincd and forced would thi*ow the whole 
into di folder, becaufe each part belonging to and dc* 
pending upon the whole body, and the body partak- 
ing of the conftraint of its parts, can never feel that 
fixed point, that juft counterpoife and equality, in which 
alone a fine and juft execution confifts. 

It is not fuflS^ciene then alone, in giving direfkions for 
the feat, to keep altogether to trivial and commoti 
rules, which may be followed or left at plcafure ; we 
ought to weigh and examine them with fkill and judg* 
ment, in order to know how to apply them properly 
and fuitably, as the fhape and figure of the perfon to 
whom we undertake to give a feat will allow i for 
many motions and attitudes that appear cafy and na* 
tural to one man, in another are auk ward and un- 
graceful, whence all ihofe faults and diflicultics which 
in many perfons have been thought infupcrable; where- 
as a little more knowledge, a little clofcr attention, 
would convert, in the fame fubjeft, an aukward and 
difpleafing appearance into an eafy, natural, and grace- 
ful figure, capable of drawing the eyes even of judges 
thcrafelves. Indeed the objc<5ts to which a mafter, 
anxious for the advancement of his pupil, fhould at- 
tend, are infinite^ To little purpofe will it be to kee^ 
the ftridefh eye upon all the parts and limbs of his 
pupil's body ; in vain will he endeavour lo remedy 
all the defects and faults which arc found in the pof^ 
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ture of alraofl every fcholar in die beginning, unlefs 
lie is inrimutely acquainted with and apprifed of the 
clofe dependence and connexion that there is between 
the niotions of one part of the body with the reftj 
a correfpondence caufed by the reciprocal adion of 
the mufcles, which govern and direcfl thera : unlefs, 
therefore, he is mafter of this fccrcr, and has this clue 
to the labyrinth, he will never attain the end he pro- 
pofes, particularly in his firft leflbnSj upon which the 
fuccefs of the reft always depends, 

Thefe principles being cflabliflied, let us reafon in 
confequence of them ; we fhall difplay them with 
great force and clearnefs. 

The body of a man is divided into three parts; two 
of which are moveable, the other immoveable. 

The firft of the two moveable parts is the trunk or 
body, down to the waift ; the fecond is from the knees 
10 the feet ; fo that the remaining immoveable part is 
that between the waift and the knees. 

The parts then which ought to be without motion, 
are the fork or twift of the horftnian and bis thighs ; 
now, that thefe parts Ihould be kept without motion, 
they ought to have a certain hold and center, if I may 
fo fay, to reft upon, which no motion that the horfe can 
makc^can diflurb or loofen ; this point or center is the 
bafis of the hold which the horfe man has upon his 
horfe, and is what is called the Seat : now if the feai is 
nothing elfc but this point or center, it muft follow, 
that not only the grace, but the fymmetry and true pro- 

poriioa 
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portion of the whole attitude depends upon thofc parrs 
of the body that are immoveable. 

Let the horfeman then place hirafelf at once upon 
his twift, fitting exactly in the middle of the faddic : let 
him fupport tliis poflure in which the twift alone feems 
to fuftain the weight of the whole body, by moderate^ 
ly leaning upon his buttock j let his thighs be turned 
inward, and reft flat upon the fides of the faddle ; and, 
in order to ihis^ let the turn of the thighs proceed di- 
redly from the hips, and let him employ no force or 
ftrength to keep himfelf in the faddle, but truft to the 
weight of his body and thighs j this is the exa(5l cqui- 
libre ; in this confirts the firmnefs of the whole build- 
ing, a firmnefs which young beginners are never fen- 
fible of at firft, but which is to be acquired, and will 
always be attained, by exercife and praiftice* 

I demand but a moderate ftrefs upon the buttocks, 
becaufe a man that fits full upon them can never turn 
his thighs flat upon the faddle ; and the thighs fliould 
always lie flat, becaufe the fleftiy part of the thigh be- 
ing in fen fible, the horfeman would not other wife be 
able to feel the motions of his horfe : 1 infift that the 
turn of the thigh fliould be from the hip, becaufe this 
turn can never be natural < but as it proceeds from the 
hollow of the hip-boncr,! infift further that the horfeman 
never avails himfelf of the flrength or help of his 
thighs, becaufe, befides that they would then be lefs 
fteady, the clofer he prefled them co the faddle, the more 
would be lifted above the faddle; and with refpeft to 

his 
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his buttocks and thighs, he ought always to be in the 
middle of the faddle, and fit down full and clofe upon 
it- 
Having thus firmly placed ihe immoveable parts, let 
us pafs on lo the firft of the Moveables^ which is, as I 
have already obferved^ the body or trunk, as far as to 
the waift, I comprehend in the body, or trunk, the 
head, the flioulders, tlic breaft, the arms, the hands, the 
reins, and the waift of the horfeman. 

The head fliould be free, firm, and eafy, in order to 
be ready for all the natural motions that the horfemaa 
may make in turning it to one fide or the other. It fliould 
be firm, that is to fay, ilrair, without leaning to the 
right or left, neither advanced nor thrown backj it fliould 
be eafy, becaufe if otherwife, it would occafion a fliffnefsp 
and that (lifi'nefs affefting the difi^crent parts of the body, 
efpecially the back- bone, they would be without eafe, 
and conftraincd. 

The flioulders alone influence by their motions that 
of the breafti the reins and the waift. 

The horfeman fhould prefent or advance his breaft; 
by that his whole figure opens and difplays itfelf : he 
Ihould have a fmall hollow in his reins, and pufti his 
waifl forward to the pommel of the faddle, becaufe 
this pofition corref ponds, and unites him to all the 
motions of the horfe* Now only throwing the flioul- 
ders back, produces all thefe effe(5ts, and gives them 
exactly in the degree that is requifite ; whereas, if we 
were to look for the particular pofition of each part fe-^ 

parately, 
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parately, and by itfelf, wichout examining the connec- 
lion that there is been the motions of one part wiih 
thole of another, there would be fuch a bending in 
his reins, that the horfeman would be, if I may fo fay, 
hollow backed; and as from that he would force his 
breaft forward, and his waift towards the pommel of 
the faddlcj he would be flung back, and muft fit upon 
the rump of the horfc. 

The arms fiiould be bent at the elbows, and the el- 
bows fhould reft equally upon the hips ; if the arms 
were ftraight, the confcquence would be, that the 
hands would be infinitely too low, or at much too 
great a diflance from the body \ and if the elbows were 
not kept fteady, they would, of confeqnence, give an 
uncertainty and ficklenefs to the hand, fufficient to 
ruin it for ever. 

It is true that the BnW/f-hand is that which abfo- 
lutely ought to be ileady and immoveable; and one 
might conclude from thence, that the left elbow only 
ought to reft upon the hip; but grace confifts in the 
exai5l proportion and fyrameiry of all the parts of the 
body, and to have the arm on one fide raifed and ad- 
vanced, and that of the other kept down and clofe to 
the body, would prefent but an auk ward and difagree- 
able appearance. 

It is this which determines the fuuation of the hand 
which holds the whip; the left-hand being of an equal 
heighth with the elbow j fo that the knuckle of the 
little finger, and the tip of the elbow be both in a 

line J 
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linei this hand then being rounded neither too much 
nor too little, but juft fo that the wrift may dire^fl all 
its motions, place your right-hand, or the whip-hand, 
lower and more forward thai\ the bridle-hand. It 
Ihould be lower than the other hand, becaufe if it was 
upon a leuel with it, it would reftrain or obftrud its 
motions \ rind were it to be higher, as it cannot take 
fo great a compafs as the briclle*hand, which muft al- 
ways be kept over againft the horfeman's body; it is 
abfolutely ncceflary to keep the proportion of ihe el- 
bows, that it fliould be lower than the othen 

The legs and feet make up that fecond divifion 
of what I call thq moveable parss of the body* 

The legs ferve for two purpofes; they may be ufed 
as aids or corrections to the animal. They fliould 
then be kept near the fides of the horfe, and in a line 
with the man's body; for being near the part of the 
horfe's body where his feeling is moft delicate, they 
are ready to do their oflS.ce in the inftant they are 
wanted. 

Moreover, as they are an appendix of the thighs, if 
the thigh is upon its flat in the faddlc, they will by a 
neceflary confequence be turned juft as they ought, 
and will infallibly give the fame turn to the fe?t,* be- 
caufe the feet depend upon them, as they depend upon 
the thighs- 

The toe fliould be held a little higher than the heel, 
for the lower the toe is, the nearer the heel will be to 
tJie fides of the horfe, and mull be in danger of touch- 
ing 
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ing Ms flank. Many perfonSi notwithftanding, when 
they raife their toe, bend and twift their ankle^ as if 
they were lame in that part. The reafon of this is very 
plain ; it is becaufe they make ufe of the mufcles in 
their legs and thighs, whereas they fhould employ on- 
ly the joint of the foot for this purpofe ; a joint given 
by nature to facilitate all the motions of the foot, and 
to enable it 10 turn to the right or left, upwards or 
downwards. 

Such is, in fhort, the mechanical difpofition of all 
the parts of the horfeman's body, I will enlarge 
no farther upon a fubjeft treated on already fo amply 
by every writer ; it is needlefs to write what has bean 
already handled. I have had no other defign in this 
chapter, than to give an idea of the correfpondence 
that there is between all the parts of the body, be- 
caufe it is only by a juft knowledge of this mutual 
relation of all the different parts, that we can be en- 
abled to prefcribe rules for giving that true and na- 
tural feat, which is not only the principle of juftnefs^ 
but likewife the foundation of all grace in the horfe- 
man, 

CHAP. II. 

Of the Hand and its Effecis. 

TH E knowledge of the different charaiflers, and 
the different natures of horfes, together with 
the vices and imperfedlions, as well as the exaft and 
juft proportions of the parts of a horfe's body, is the 
Vol. Ih G founda- 
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foundation upon which is built the theory of oil t art 
but this theory will be ufelefsi and cv^n unneccflary, 
if we are not able likewife to carry it into execution* 
This depends chiefly upon the goodnefs and quick* 
ncfs of feeling ; and in the delicacy which nature alone: 
can give, and which fhe does not always beftow. The 
firft fenfation of the hand confifls in a greater ot 
lefs degree of finenefe in the touch or feeling* 
All of us are equally furnifhed with nerves, from 
w^hich we have the fenfe of feeling; but as this fenfe 
is much more fubtle and quick in fortie perfons thaa 
in others, it is impoilible therefoie to give a precife 
definittoti of the exad degree of feeling in the hand, 
which ought to communicate, and anfwer to the fame 
degree of feeling in the horfe's mouth j becaufe there 
is as much difference in the degrees of feeling in mciii 
as there is in the mouths of horfes. 

I fuppofe then a man, who is not only capable TO* 
judge of the qualiries of a horfc's mouth hy theory, 
but who l^as likcwife by nature that finenefs of touch 
which helps to form a^good hand ; let us fee then what the ' 
rules are that we muft follow, in order to make it pej?- 
fe(5l, and by which we muft dirci5t all its operations* , 

A Iwrfe can move four different ways ; he can ad- 
vance, go back, turn to the right, and to the left ^^ 
♦but he can never make thefe different motions, unlefe 
the hand of the rider permits him, by making four 
other motions^ which anfwer to them^ fo tl*at tiwpe are 
£ve different poUtioas £oir -the band. 

7 The 
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The firft is that general pofition from which ppo^ 
ceed, and indeed ought to proceed, the other four. 

Hold your hand three fingers breadth from your 
body, as higli as your elbow, in fuch a manner that 
the joint of your little finger be upon a right line 
with the rip of the elbow j let your wrift be fufficiently 
liounded, fo that your knuckles may be kept directly 
above the neck of your horfe ; let your nails be ex- 
a^ly oppofite your body, the little finger nearer to it 
than the others, your thumb quite flat upon the 
reins, which you muft feparate by putting your little 
finger between them, the right rein lying upon it : 
this is the firfl: and general pofition. 

Does your horfe go forwards, or rather would you 
have him go forwards? Yield to him your hand, and 
for that purpofe turn your nails downwards, in fuch 
a manner as to bring your thumb near your body ; 
remove your little finger from it, and bring it into the 
place where your knuckles were in the firft pofition, 
keeping your nails direftly above your horfe's neck; 
this is the fecond« 

Would you make your horfe go backwards J quit 
ihe firft pofition; let your wrift be quite round; let 
your thumb be in the place of ihe little finger ifk 
the fecond pofition, and the little finger in that of the 
thumb; turn your nails quite upwards, and towards 
your face, and your knuckles will be towards your 
horfe's neck. This is the third. 
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Would you turn your horfe to the right ? Leave the 
firft pofitiont carry your nails to the right, turning 
your hand upfide down, in fuch a manner, that your 
thumb be carried out to the left, and the little fingers 
brought in to the right. This is the fourth pofition. 

Laftly, Would you turn to the left ? quit again the 
firft pofition ; carry the back of your hand a little to 
the left, fo that the knuckles come under a little, that 
your thumb may incline to the right, and the little 
finger to the left. This makes the fifth pofition, 

Thefe different pofitions, however, alone are not fuf- 
ficieni ; we muft be able to pafs from one to another 
with readincfs and order. 

Three qualities are eflentially necefiary to the hand* 
It ought to be firm, gentle, and light* I call that a 
firm or fteady hand whofe feeling c or re f ponds exactly 
With the fecHng in the horfe's mouth, and which con- 
fifts in a certain degree of fteadinefs, which conftitutes 
that juft correfpondence between the hand and the 
horfe's mouth, which every horfeman wiflies to find. 

An eafy or gentk band is that which, by relax- 
ing a little of its firength and firmnefs, eafcs and 
mitigates the dejgree of feeling between the hand and 
borfe's mouth, which 1 have already defcribed, 
*, I^ftly, A light hand is that which leffens ftil! more 
the feeling between the rider's hand and the horfe*s 
mouth, which was before moderated by i\x^ gentle band. 

The hand, therefore, with refpeft to thefe proper- 
tieS| muft operate in pan, and within certain degrees, 

and 
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and depends upon being more or lefs felt or yielded 
to ihe horfe, or with-held* 

It fliould be a rule wiih every horfeman not to pafs, 
at once, from one extreme 10 another, from a firm 
hand to a Hack one; fo that in the motions of the 
hand you mtift, upon no account, jump over that de- 
gree of fenfation which conftitutes the eafy or £mtk 
hand* Were you at once to go from a firm hand, or 
a flack one, you would then entirely abandon your 
horfc, you would furprife him, deprive him of the fup- 
port he trufted to, and precipitate him on his fhoul- 
dcrs, fuppofmg you do this at an improper time. On 
the contrary, were you to pafs from the flack to the 
tight rein, all at once, you mi^ jirk your hand, and 
give a violent fhock to the horfe's mouth} which rough 
and irregular motions would be fufficient to falfify 
the 'firmed apptty^ and ruin a good mouth- 
It is indifpenfably neceflary, therefore, that all its 
operations ftiould be gentle and light ; and, in order 
to this, it is neceflary that the If^riJI alone fliould direct 
and govern all its motionSt by turning and fleering it, 
if I may fo fay, through every motion that it is to 
make. 

In confequence then of thefe principles, I infift that 
the wrift be kept fo round that your knuckles may be 
always dircftly above the horfe's neck, and that your 
thumb be always kept flat upon the reins. In reali- 
ty, were your wrift to be more or lefs rounded than 
in the degree I have fixed, you could never work with 

your 
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your hand but by the means of your arm ; and, be- 
fidesi it would appear as if it were lame; again, w^re 
your thumb not to be upon the flat of the reins, they 
would continually flip through the hand, and by being 
lengthened, would fpoil the appuy ; and, in order to re- 
cover them, you would be obliged every moment to 
raife your hand and arm, which would throw you into 
diforder, and make you lofc that juftncfs and order* 
without which no horfe will be obedient, and work with 
rcadinefs and pleafurc. 

It is, nevenhelefs, true that with horfes that are well 
dteft, one may take liberties s thefe are nothiDg elfe 
but ihofe motions which are called defcents of the 
handi and thefe are made three diflerent ways, either 
by dropping the knuckles direAly, and at once, upon' 
the horfes's neck, or by taking the reins in the right 
hand, about four finger's breadth above the left, and 
letting tlwm iMde through ihe left, dropping your right 
h^nd at the fame time upon the horfe's neck, or clik by 
putting the horfe under the button^ as it is called ; that 
is, by taking the end of the reins in your right-hand, 
quitting them intrirdy with your left-hand, and kiting 
the end of them fall upon your horfe's neck. Thaf© 
motions, however, which give a prodigious grace to the 
horfeman^ never fliould be made but with great cau- 
tion, aftd eiaftly at the time when the horfe is quite 
togetber, and ia the hand i and you muft take care in 
coumerbalanciDg, by throwing back your body, the 
weight of the horfe upoa h|s haunchfti^ 

The 
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The Jippuy i>eing always in the fame degree, i?rould 

hent^the mouth, would dull the fenfe of feclkig, would 

^ea<len the horfe*6 bars, and render ihem infenfible 

. and callous ; this fliews the fieceffity of continually 

yielding and drawing back the hand, to >keep the 

, %orfe's mouth £re(h and awake. 

Befides tthefe rules and principles, there arc others 

ftot Idfs juft and aerrain, i but whdfe nicenefs and re- 

IGnement is not the lot of every man to be able to tafte 

and underftand. My hand being in the firft pofition, 

I open the two middk fingers, I eonfequently eafe and 

'fktken my right rein ; i fhtit ray hand, the right rein 

^operates again, and refumes the Jppwf* lopea my 

little finger, and carrying the ^nd of it upon the 

Tight rein, I thereby flaken the left, and fliorten ihe 

tight } I fliut my liand entirely, and open it itnmedi- 

ately again^ I thereby leHcn the degree of tcnfion and 

force of the two reins at the fame time ; again I^lofe 

-my iTand not tjuite fo tntich, but ftill I clo&;it j it is 

%y thefe methods, and by the vibration of the reins, that 

^I unite the feeling m my hand with that in the horfe*s 

-toouth ; and it is thtis that I play with a'fiiie and made 

^mouth, and frefhen and relieve thii two bars in whicb 

-ifee Reeling or appny refrdes. 

It is the fame with refpeft to the fecond defcent of 

the hand. 'My right hand holds the reifts ; I pafs and 

-Aide -my left-hand trpon the reins^ tip and down, 

*ftnd in that degree of dppuyof the ^edfy and JIatk hand, by 

^i^ moans tif whidi tbe horfe endeavours of himfelf 

to 
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to preferve the correfpondence and harmony of that 
mutual fenfation between his mouth and the rider's 
hand, which alone can make him fubmit with pleafure 
to the conflraint of the bit, 

I have thus explained the different pofitions and mo- 
tions of the hand. Let me fliew now, in a few words f 
the EffeBs which they produce in horfemanfhip* 

The hand direfts the reins, the reins operate upon 
the branches of the bit ; the branches upon the Mei/ib- 
piece^ and the Curb ; the mouih- pieces operate upon the 
bars, and the Curb upon the Cbin of the horfe* 

The right rein guides the horfe to the left, the left 
rein to the right. Would you go to the right t You 
pafs to the fourth pofition of the hand, that is, you 
carry and turn your nails to the right ; now, in carry- 
ing thus your nails to the right, and reverfing your 
hand in fuch a manner that your thumb points to the 
left, and your little finger being raifed turns to the 
right ; you, by this means, fhorten your left rein; it is 
this left, therefore, that turns and guides the horfe to 
the right. Would you go to the left ? pafs to the fifth 
pofition; you will carry the back of your hand to the 
Jeff, fo that your nails will be turned downward a little, 
your thumb will be to the right, the little finger to the 
: left J this v/ill Ihorten the right rein; the right rein, 
therefore, determines your horfe to the left. 

I have ah^eady faid, that the effeA which the mouth. 
piece has upon the bars, and of the curb upon 
the chiOi depends upon the branches of the bit: whe|i 

the 
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the branches rifci or are turned upwards, the mouth* 
piece finks j and when the branches fmk, the mouth- 
piece rifes J fo that when your horfe is going flraight 
forward, if you keep your hand low, and clofc to your 
body, the mouth-piece then prelTes ftronger upon the 
bars J and the chain or curb having, in confequencei 
more liberty^ a(5ls lefs upon the beard. On the con- 
trary, if you keep your hand high, a little forward, 
and confequently a little out of the line of the end 
of the branches, the mouth-piece then fmks, and the 
branches, of neceffity, operate upon the curb, which 
prelTes then very ftrongly upon the beard. Now, in or- 
der to place, and bring in your horfe's head, you muft 
hold your hand low; and, in order to raife and lighten 
a horfe that weighs upon the hand, and carries his 
head too low, you muft advance your hand a little, 
and keep it high. 

Would you have your horfe go bick, come to the 
third pofition? but take care to round your wrift ex- 
aAly, in order to work equally with both your reins ; 
and by this meanfe aid your horfe more cffeiftually to 
go back ftrait and balanced between your legs, which 
he could never do, if one rein were to operate ftronger 
than the other. 

There are particular cafes where the reins are fe- 
parated, and one held in each hand ; it is ufual to fc- 
parate them, when you trot a young horfe. or when 
you are to work one who is difobedient and refifts his 
rider ; upon thefe occafions, keep both your hands up- 
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on a level, low, and near your body. To turn to die 
right, ufe your right rein j to go to the left, ufe your 
left rein ; but in order to make them have their efle<5t, 
move your arm gently, turning it a little from your 
body, keeping your hand always low, and even near 
your boot* 

Such are the principles upon which the perfedion 
and juftnefs of the aids of the hand depend; all others 
are falfe, and not to be regarded i experience has fo 
much the more evinced the truth of this, as the new 
difcoveries, which fome people imagined they had 
lately made, have produced nothing but hands cold 
and una<n:ive, without firmnefs, whofe irregular and 
capricious motions fer?c only to render a horfc's mouth 
uncertain and fickle ; and who, by their manner of 
holding them high, have ruined abfolutely the hockt 
of all the horfes that they have worked according to 
thefe abfurd notions. 
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Of Difoiedience in Horfes^ and the Meant t$ €Qrre& it^ 



DISOBEDIENCE in horfes is more frequently owing 
to want of fkill in the horfeman, than proceed- 
ing from any natural imperfeftion in the horfe. In 
cfFeiH:, three things may give rife to it; ignorance, a 
bad temper, and an incapacity in the animal to do 

what 
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i^hat is required of him* If a horfe is ignorant of 
what you expeft him to do, and you prcfs him, he 
will rebel j nothing is more common. Teach him 
then, and he will know \ a frequent repetition of the 
IcfTons will convert this knowledge into a habit, and 
you will reduce him to the moll exa<5t obedience. 

If he refufes to obey, this fault may a rife either 
from a bad temper, dulnefs, or from too much malice and 
impatience i it often is the eflfedl of the two firft vices, 
fometimes the refult of all. In either or all ihefe 
inftances, rccourfe muft be had to rigour, but it mnfl 
be ufed with caution; for we rauft not forget thai the 
hopes of rccompence have as great an influence over 
the underflanding of the animal, as the fear of punifli* 
ment perhaps, when he is not able to execute what 
you afk of him. Examine him, fomething may be amifs 
in fome part of his body^ or perhaps in the whole 
body : he may be deficient, he may want ftrength, or 
not be light enough i perhaps he is deficient in both : 
in fhort, h€ rcfifts and ixbels, Confider whether he 
knows what he fliould do, or not j if he is ignorant, 
teach him j if he knows, but cannot execute it through 
inability, endeavour to afllft nature as far as you can 
by the help of art; but does he already know, and is 
he able too, and yet does he refufe to obey? After hav- 
ing firft tried every method that patience and lenity 
can fuggeft, compel him then by force and feverir)\ 

It behoves tlien every horfeman, who would be per- 
fed in his art, to know from whence the different forts 
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of defences and rebellion in horfes proceed ; and this 
knowledge is by fo much the more difficult to attain^ 
as he niuft have penetration enough to diftinguiCh if 
the caufe of their rebellion is in their character and 
nature, or owing to any fault in the make and ftruc- 
ture. 

The different natures of horfes are infinite, though 
there arc certain general principles of which all, more 
or lefs, always partake. 

A horfe may be imperfeiSt and bad, from four caufes ; 
weaknefs, heavinefs ia his make, waut of courage^ 
and iloth. 

Four qualities muft confprre to make a perfcdl horfe? 
flrength, activity, courage, and judgment. 

The mixture of thefe different qualities occafions the 
different natures and difpofitions of the creatures, ac- 
cording as he is formed, better or worfc ; for it is from 
his temper, or rather from the harmony or unfitnefs of 
the parts and elements of which he is compofed, that 
we are enabled to fix his charafter j it is, therefore, the 
part of every horfeman never to work but with dif- 
c ret ion and caution, and to adopt his rules and leilbna 
to the nature and abilities of the horfe he undertakes^ 
and which he ought to know. 

A horfe may be diflScult to be mounted; examine 
the fource of this vice* It may be owing either to the 
ignorance, or the brutality of thofe who have firft had 
to do with him, or perhaps that the faddle may have 
hurt him, or elfe to a temper naturally bad. To what- 
6 ever 
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ever caufe it may be owing, remember never to beat 
him; for inftead of curing him, you would certainly 
confirm him in his vice j clap him gently when you 
approach him, flroke his head and mane, talk to him, 
and as you talk, clap the feat of the faddle; keep your- 
felf ftill all the while, put your foot only in the flirrup 
to encourage your horfe, without doing any more, in 
order to make him familiar, and to lofc all apprehen- 
fion and fear when he is going to be mounted ; by 
little, and by degrees, at laft, he will let you mount 
him; you will immediately get down, and remount, 
and fo fucceilively for fevcral times together, without 
attempting to do any thing elfe; but fend him back 
to the ftable. If it happens that when you are upon 
him, he runs from the place where you got upon 
him, bring him to it immediately, keep him there 
fome time, coax him, and fend him away. The firft 
leflbns ought to be well weighed, when you under* 
take to bring a young horfe to obedience, and to re- 
claim him from liberty to the fubjedlion of the bridle, 
faddle, and the weight of his rider ; fo reftrained, it is 
not furprifmg if he fhould employ all his llrength 
againft you in his own defence. 

The generality of colts are difficult to be turned 
and guided as you would have them go: we ought 
not, however, to be furprifed at this their firft difobe* 
dience. It rauft be imputed to the habit they acquire 
from their birth, of conftantly following their dams ; 
indulged in this liberty, and fubjeded all at once by 

the 
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the bit, it is but natural they fhould rebel. There is 
no way of eradicating thefe firft impreflions, but by 
gentlenefs and patience. A horfeman who lliould 
make ufe of force and correftion, and employ it all at 
once upon a young horfe, would difcourage and make 
him be vicious ever after. If, therefore, your horfe 
refufes to go forward, you muft lead another horfe 
before him ; the perfori who rides the colt will 
try from time to time, and infenfibly, to make the colt 
go abreaft with him, and afterwards get before him. 
If being furprifed at feeing the horfe no longer, he 
flops, or runs back, the rider muft endeavour to drive 
him forward either by his voice, or fome kind of 
flight inftrument, or he that rides the other horfe may 
give him a ftroke with the chambriere, in order to 
make him go forward j if thefe methods fliould not 
fucceed, he will go before him again with the other 
horfe } by degrees (for one leflbn will not be fufficient) 
the colt will grow accuftomed to it, and, at laft, will 
go on of himfelf. 

Moft horfcs who ftart have fome defeat in their 
fight, which makes them fear to approach the objeifl:. 
The horfeman, upon thefe occafions, inftead of having 
recourfe to punifliment, which often ferves only to 
alarm the horfe, and extinguifli his courage and vi- 
gour, fliould firft endeavour to lead him gently to- 
wards the objedt that terrifies him, either by encourag- 
ing him with his voice, or by clofing his legs upon 
him, to make him go up to the objed that terrifies 
8 him. 
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him. If he will not go towards it, you may give him 
the fpurs, but with difcretion i and by coaxing and 
careffesj pufh hinn towards it infenfibly. Severe cor- 
rciftion will never cure him of this fearful temper, 
which is a fault inherent in his nature; nor of any 
impeifeiftion in his fight, which is a diforder belong- 
ing to hunj but ihc habit of view and fmelling may, 
in time, remedy tlie defefts of nature* 

If, noiwichftanding, you perceive that floth and ma- 
lice are added to ihefe fauhs, you muft ufe, as you find 
it necefTary, boih mildnefs and fevere correftion ; and 
you will bcfl-ow them in proportion to the effe<ft they 
produce. For the rell, be careful never- to furprize 
and alarm a young horfe which is fhy, and apt to ftart ; 
never terrify him with what he moft fears j never beat 
him in order to make him come up to an objed of 
which he is afraid j accuftom him by degrees to it, and 
have patience j the fear of punifliment does often times 
more harm, and is more dreaded by him than the very 
obje<5t which firft alarmed him. 

There are feme horfes who are ftruck with fuch ter* 
lor at the fight of a ft one, or wooden- bridge, at the 
found and echo of the hollow part of it, that they will 
fling themfelves headlong into the water, without the 
rider's being able to rellrain him. They are to be 
cured of this apprehenfion, by covering the pavement 
of their flail with wooden planks, between two or three 
feet high. The horfe ftanding conftantly upon them, his 
feet will make the fame noife as they do when h^ 
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goes over a bridge; and he will, of courfe, grow fa- 
miliar to the found, and lofe all apprehenfion of it. 

To accuftom them like wife to the noife of the water 
running under the bridge, lead him to a mill, fix two 
pillars dire<5lly over againft the wheels, and tie your 
horfc conftancly for two hours together, feveral times 
in the day. Having done this, bring him back to 
the bridgei and let an old horfe that is not afraid go 
before him upon the bridge, by degrees you will find 
him go over a bridge as readily and quietly as if he 
had never had the leafl apprehenfion* 

For horfes that are addiAed to lie down in the 
water, you mufl provide yourfelf with two little leaden 
balls, and tie them to a piece of pack-thread, and, in 
the moment that he is lying down, you muft drop thefe 
into his ears j and if he rifes inftantly, or forbears to 
lie down, draw them back; but this method is not 
lefs fure than that of breaking a flaflc filled with water 
upon his head| and letting the water run into his 
ears* 

Fire, fraoke, the fmell of gun-powder, the noife of 
guns, G3T other arms, naturally furprife and frighten a 
horfe. There are few that will come near fire* or pafs 
by it without difficulty. There are many occafions, 
however, wherein it is necefTary i it is therefore proper 
to accuftom your horfe to it. In the fir ft place, begin 
with your horfe by letting him fee it, and for that 
purpofe tie him between two pillars, and hold before 
him, at about thirty paces diftant, a burning whifp of 
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ftrawj this fliould be continued for fomc days to- 
gether, repeating it feveral times each day. Let the 
perfon who holds the brand advance towards the horfe 
ftep by ftep } and let him take care to advance, or flop, 
often, as he perceives the horfe is moved, or lefs fright- 
ened, who, in a fhort time, will be emboldened, and 
no longer afraid of the fire. After this, get upon him, 
carry him llowly, and as it were infenfibly, towards the 
brand, the perfon who holds it taking care not to ftir ; 
if your horfe comes up to it without being frightened, 
let the man on foot walk on, and let the horfe follow 
the fire. Would you bring your horfe to go acrofs a 
fire, lay upon the ground fome ftraw about half burnt 
aw/, and he will pafs over it. 

With refpect to the noife of arms and drums, let 
your horfe hear them before you give him his oats ; 
do this regularly every day, for fome time, and he will 
be fo ufed to them as not to mind them, 

A horfe is faid to be eniiert in its natural fenfe 
whole, entire i and, in the figurative meaning, obftinate, 
ftubborn, opinionated, to that hand to which he refufes 
to turn, A hurt in his foot, leg, or fhoulder, may 
often be the caufe of his refufing to turn to that fide 
where he feels any pain, A hurt in his reins, or 
haunches, a curb or fpaving, which, by hindering him 
to bend, and reft upon his hocks, may make hira guil- 
ty of this difobcdience. Art can do little towards 
curing t he fc evils ; confcquently, a horfe fo alFcifted will 
never drefs well, bccaufe he never can be made fupple 
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and ready i befides, every horfe is naturally inclined to 
go to one hand more than the other, and then he will 
go to that hand oh whieh he finds himfelf theweakefti 
becaiife mtb the Jirwgeji he can turn more iajily. 

They may like wile refufe to turn from fome defe^ 
in their fight, natural or accidental. I have fried a 
method to remedy this vice* which has anfwered YCry 
welL I have put a lunette upon the ailing eye, and 
as his fault was owing to his eye, the horfe began by 
degrees to go to that hand to which before he had re- 
fufed to turn j after this, I made two little holes in the 
lunette ; I enlarged them afterwards, and the eye of 
the horfe being tlius infenlibly accuftomed to receive 
the light, and he to turn to that hand, he no longer re- 
ftlfed J and I exercifed him in this manner from time 
to timt, in order to confirm him in his obedience, 1 
have faid that there is i\o horfe who is not by nature 
inclined to go better to one hand than the other; their 
inclination more generally carries them to theleftthanto 
the right* Some people impute this preference to the 
manner in which the foal lies in its dam's belly, and 
pretend that even then it is entirely bent and turned 
to the left J others infill that horfe s lie down general- 
ly upon their right-fide, and from thence contraft a 
habit to turn their heads and necks to the left* But 
not to regard thefe groundlefs notions, it is eafier and 
more natural to believe that this habit is owing en- 
tirely to ufe, and the manner in which they are treat- 
ed by thofc who firft have had the care of them. The 
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halter, the bridle, the faddle, and the girths, are all put 
on, and tied on the left* fide j when they are rubbed or 
curried^ the man ftands on their left fide ; the fame 
when they are fed; and when they are led out, the 
man holds them in his right-hand, confcquently their 
head is pulled to the left ; here are a chain of reafons 
fuJiicient to induce us to believe, that if they are rea- 
dier to turn to one hand than the other, it is owing to 
a habit and cullom which we ourfelves have given 
them. 

We feldom meet with horfes that are readier to turn 
to the right-hand than the left j and when it fo bap- 
pens, it often tim?s denotes an ill temper 5 it demands 
mudi time axid pains to cure theoa of this fault, 

^Qte, It is not proper to ufc fevere corrCiSlion to roake 
a horfe obey who refufes to turn to one hand j if he 
is cold and dull, he will lofc all his vigour and courage j 
if he is of an ^ngry temper, hot, and brifk, you would 
make him defperate and mad ; work him then upon 
^he principles of art, and purfue the method you think 
raoft likely to reform his ill habits, and reduce him to 
obedience. If he obftinatcly refufes to turn to one hand, 
begin the next Icflbn by letting him go to his favourite 
hand a turn or two ; finifli him on the fame hand, and 
by degrees you will gain him; whereas, were you to 
do otherwife, you might make him be ever after rebel- 
ilious. A horfe that ftrenuoufly refills his rider, if he 
has vigour and courage after he is reduced and con- 
quered, will, neverthclefs, fucceed in what you want of 
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him, provided he is under ihe dire<5lion of an able and 
knowing perfon, who underftands the aids of the hands 
and legs, and their mutual harmony and correfpon- 
dence. Such a horfe is even preferable to one jasdia 
never rebels, becaufe, in this laft, nature may be de- 
ficient, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, with refpedt to his 
want of ftrength and refolution. 

In order to teach your horfe to turn to both hands, 
you muft feparate your reins^ as I have already men- 
tioned j don't confine him too much, fupport him mo- 
derately, fo that you may eafily draw his head to one 
fide or the other, as you would have him go, and to 
give him the greater liberty to turn. 

If he refufes to obey, examine him ; if he is by na- 
ture impatient, hot, and vicious, by no means beat 
him, provided he will go forward ; becaufe being held 
in hand, and kept back a little, is punifliment enough; 
if he flops, and tries to refift, by running back, drive 
him forward with the chambriere. 

The refiftance of a horfe whofe mouth is faulty, dif- 
covers itfelf more in going forward than backward, 
and in forcing the hand. A horfe of this fort ought 
never to be beat, he ought to be kept back, as I have 
juft now fa id ; you muft endeavour to give him a good 
and juft apuy, and put him upon his haunches, in 
order to cure him of the trick of leaning upon his bit, 
and forcing the hand. If your horfe is heavy, never 
prefs or put him together, till you have lightened his 
fore-part, and put him upon his haunches, for fear of 
3 throw- 
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throwing him fo much upon his fliouldcrs, that it may 
be very difficult afterwards to raife him. Take par* 
ticular care to lighten every horfe that is heavy before, 
and has malice in his temper at the fame time j for if 
you were to prefs him, he would refift you through vice* 
in which cafe, by his want of ftrength on one hand, and 
being heavy and unweildy on the other, you would be 
expofed to evident danger, 

A rejiive horfe is one that refufes to go forward, who 
Handing ftill in the Came place, defends himfelf and 
refifts his rider in feveral different manners j it is much 
to be feared that one fliould lofe all temper with fuch a 
horfe, fmce it requires a great deal of patience to 
cure fo capital a fault, and which perhaps, by habit 
and time, is fo rooted in him as to be almoft natural to 
him. Treat a horfe of this fort, who has been too much 
conftrained and tyrannized %ver, with the fame lenity 
that you would fhow to a young colt. Tlie fpurs are 
as improper to be ufed to one as the other; make 
ufe of your fwicch, in order to drive him forward, as 
you will alarm him lefs, for the fpurs furprize a horfe^ 
abate his courage, and are more likely to make him ref- 
uve,than oblige him to go forward, if he refufes to do fo. 

There is likewife another method to punifh a reftive 
horfe, it is to make him go backward the moment he 
begins to refift : thefe corredions often fucceed ; but 
the general rule is to pafli and carry your horfe for- 
ward, whenever he refufes to advance, and continues in 
the fame place, and defends himfelf either by turning 
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or flinging his croupe on one fide or the other; and, for 
this purpofe, nothing is fo cfEcacious as to pulh him 
forward vigorouily. 

The moil dangerous of all defences a horfe can make, 
is to rife dirc6lly upon his hinder legs, and ftand alffloft 
quite ilrait, becaufe he runs a rifque of falling back- 
ward, and in that cai€ the rider would he in danger of 
his life. People have endeavoured to corrcft this vice 
hj u method of punifliment, which might prove dan- 
gerous unlefs given in time, and with the greatefl ex- 
aiflnefs. 

Whenever the horfe rifes ftrait itp, throw your body 
forward, and give him all the bridle ; the weight of 
your body upon his fore-parts will oblige him to come 
down ; in the minute that his fore-feet are coming to 
the ground, give him both the fpurs firm, and as quick 
at you can. Thefe aids and corrections, however, muft 
be given with the greateft caution and exa(5lnefs ; for 
were you to give him the fpurs when he is in the air, 
he would fall over, whereas if you watch the time fo as 
not to fpur him, but when he is coming down, and his 
fore-feet near the ground, it is then impollible he fliould 
fall backward, for tlien !iis balance is deftroyed, and he 
is upon all his legs again^ and cannot rife without firft 
touching the ground, and taking his fpring from thence: 
if, therefore, you give him the fpurs before he is in a C- 
tuation to rife again, you will punifh him, and drive 
him forward at the fame time. 
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This defence is ftill more dangerous in horfes who 
are of a fiery temper, and weak in their haunches at 
the fame time. Thefe are continually apt to rife ; and 
whatever precautions the rider may take, he is in con- 
tinual danger of their coming over : the way to corre(5l 
them is this ; tie your horfe between the pillars very 
Ihort, put on a good cavefon of cord, and don't fufi>r 
him to be mounted. Prick him upon the buttock with 
a fpur, or fliarp piece of iron, in order to make liim 
flrike out behind ; encourage him when he kicks, and 
continue to make him kick, encouraging him from 
time to time, when he obeys ; do this for a quarter of 
an hour every day. When you perceive that he begins 
to kick the moment after you fo prick him, without 
waiting till he feels it, get upon him, hold your reins 
long, prick him, and let a man (land by and prick him 
at the fame time ; encourage him when he kicks, and 
continue to prick him, to make him do it, till he will 
kick readily only at the offer you make of pricking 
him : he ought to be brought to this point in five or 
fix days. After this, take him out of the pillars, mount 
him, and trot him in the longe, and make him kick 
by pricking him behind: after that, let him walk two 
or three fteps, then make him kick again, and fo work 
him by degrees. Put him to the gallop, and if he of- 
fers to rife, prick him behind, and make him kick ; no* 
thing excels this method, to break a horfc of this ler- 
lible and dangerous vice. 
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Thofe horfes who are fubjeA to kick, either when 
they go forward, or fland ftill, muft be kept much to» 
gether, or held in clofely, to make them go back- 
ward, and you will cure them of this vice- 
To refume our fubje<5l, all horfes are, by nature, ra- 
ther auk ward than nervous and ftrong; fearful than 
bold ; hot and fretful than mifchievous or ill temper- 
ed. Whenever they grow defperate, and abfolutcly 
ungovernable, it is often more to avoid the extreme 
pain which they feel, or exped to feel, from too great 
a conftraint, than merely to refill the horfeman. Arm 
yourfelf then with great patience ; keep fuch horfes as 
are of a fiery and fretful difpolition rather in awe than 
in abfolute fubjed;ion i they are naturally fearful and 
apt to be alarmed i and violent correlation and force 
would difhearten and make them quite defperate. Such 
as are of a hot and impetuous temper, are generally 
timid and malicious j endeavour, therefore, to prevent 
the diforders they would commit, for lenity and good 
ufage would never reduce them to obedience ; and fe- 
verity would make them lifelefs and jadifh. In fine, 
let your leflbns be fliort, eafy, and often repeated, to 
horfes of a cold and heavy difpofition, bccaufe they have 
no memory, and want both refolution and llrength, In 
a wordj never depart from this great maxim ; always to 
obferve a juft medium between too indulgent a lenity 
and extreme feverity: work your jiorfe according to 
his ftrength and capacity ; give your leflons. in propor- 
tion 
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tion to his memory, and difpenfe your punUh> 
ments and rewards fuitably to his courage and dif- 
pofition. 

CHAP IV. 

Of tie Trot, 

T T 7 H £ N a horfe trots, his legs are in this pofi- 
^ ^ tion, two in the air, and two upon the ground, 
at the fame time crofswife } that is to fay, the near- foot 
before, and the o^-foot behind, are oflf the ground, and 
the other two upon it, and fo alternately of the other 
two. This aAion of his legs is the fame as when 
he walks, except that in the trot his motions are 
n^ore quick. All writers, both ancient and modern, 
have conftanily aflcrted the trot to be the founda- 
tion of every leffon you can teach a horfe: there 
are none, likcwife, who have not thought proper to 
give general rules upon this fubjeftj but none have 
been cxadl enough to defcend into a detail of parti* 
cular rules, and to diftinguifh fuch cafes as are dif. 
ferent, and admit of exceptions, though fuch often 
are found from the different make and tempers of 
horfes, as they happen to be more or lefs fuited to 
what they are dcftined; fo that by following their 
general maxims, many horfes have been fpoiled, and 
made heavy and aukward, inftead of becoming fupple 
and adlivc ; and as much mifchief has been occa- 
Vol. 1I» F fioned 
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fioncd by adopting their principles, although juft, as 
if ilicy had been fuggefted by ignorance itfelf. 

Three qualities are eflentially neccflary to make the 
trot iileful. It ought to be extended^ f^ppJ^^ and even^ or 
equal Thcfc three qualities are related to, and mutually 
depend upon each other; in effect, you cannot pafs to 
the fupple trot, without having firft worked upon the 
extended trot; and you can never arrive at the even and 
equal trot without having pradtifed the fupple. 

I mean by the extended, that trot in which the 
horfe trots out without retaining himfelf, being quite 
ftrait, and going direcSlly forwards : this, confequently, 
is the kind of trot with which you muft begin; for be- 
fore any thing elfe ought to be meditated, the horfe 
fhould be taught to embrace and cover his ground 
readily, and without fear.. 

The trot, however, may be extended without being 
fupple ; for the horfe may go direcflly forward, and yet 
not have that eafc and fupplenefs of limb which dif- 
tinguifhes and charadlerifes the fupple. I definje the 
fupple trot to be that in v/hich the horfe, at every mo* 
tion that he makes, bends and plays all his joints ; 
that is to fay, thofe of his fhoulders, his knees^ and feet, 
which no colts, or raw horfes, can execute who have 
not had their limbs fuppled by exercife, and who al- 
ways trot with a furprifing ftiffnefs and aukwardnefs, 
v/iihout the lead fpring or play in their joints. The 
even or equal trot is that wherein the horfe makes all 
his limbs and joints move fo equally and cxacftly, that 

his 
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his legs never cover more ground one than the other, 
nor at one time more than another. To do this, the' 
horfe muft of neceflity unite and colledt all his ftrength, 
and, if I may be allowed the expreffion, diftribute it 
equally through all his joints. 

To go from the extended' trot to the fupple^ you muft 
gently, and by degrees, hold in your horfe; and when 
by exercife he has attained fufficient eafe and fupple- 
nefs to manage his limbs readily, you muft infenfibly 
hold him in ftill more and more, and by degrees you 
will lead him to iht equal trot. 

The trot is the firft exercife to which a horfe is put; 
this is a neceflary lellbn, but if given unfkilfully, it 
lofes its end, and even does harm, 

Horfes of a hot and fretful temper have generally 
too great a difpofition to the extended trot ; never aban- 
don thefe horfes to their will, hold them in, pacify 
them, moderate their motions by retaining them judi- 
cioufly, their limbs will grow fupple, and they will ac- 
quire, at the fame time, that union and equality which 
is fo eflentially neceflary. 

If you have a horfe that is heavy, conflder if this 
heavinefs, or ftiffnefs of his fhoulders or legs, is owing 
to a want of ftrength, or of fupplenefs; whether it 
proceeds from his having been exercifed unfkilfully 
too much, or too little. If he is heavy, becaufe the 
motions of his legs and fhoulders are naturally cold 
and fluggifh, though, at the fame time^ his limbs are 
good, and his ftrength is only confined and (hut up, if I 

E 2 may/^ 
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may fo fay, a moderate, but continual, exercife of the 
trot will open and fupple his joints, and render the 
aftion 6i his flioulders and legs more free and bold j 
hold him in the hand and fupport him in his trot, 
but take care to do it fo as not to check or llacken 
his pace; aid him, and drive him forward, while you 
fupport him ; remember, at the fame time, that if he 
is loaded widi a great head, the continuation of the 
trot will make his appuy hard and dull, becaufe 
he will by this means abandon himfelf ftill morCi and 
weigh upon the hand. 

All horfes that are uiclined to be raminpie fliould be 
kept to the extended trot. Every horfe who has a ten- 
dency to be raminguej is naturally difpofed to unite 
himfelf, and colleft all his ftrength j your only way 
with fuch horfes, is to force them forward; in the in- 
flant that he obeys and goes freely on ; retain him alittlci 
yield your hand immediately after, and you will find 
foon that the horfe, of himfelf, will bend his joints, 
and go united and equally. 

A horfe of a fluggifli and cold difpofition, which 
has, nevcrihelefs, ftrength and bottom, fliould lik€^ 
wife be put to the extended tix>t* As he grows ani- 
mated, and begins to go free, keep him together^ 
by little and little, in order to lead him infenfibly 
to the /tipple trot ; but if, while you keep him to- 
gether, you perceive that he flackens his action, and 
retains himfelf, give him the aids brifkly, and pu(h 
him forward, keeping him, neverthelcfs, gcndy in 

hand ; 
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hand j by this means he will be taught to trot free- 
ly, and equally at ihe fame time* 

If a liorfe of a cold and fluggifh temper is weak in 
his legs and reins, you muft manage him cautioufly 
in working him in the trot, other wife you will ener- 
vate and fpoil him, Befides, in order to make the 
mofl of a horfe who is not ftrong, endeavour to give 
him wind, by working him flowly, and at intervals, 
and by encreafing ihe vigour of his exercife by degrees ; 
for you muft remember that you ought always to dif- 
mifs your horfe before he is fpent, and overcome with fa- 
tigue j never pufli your leflbns too far, in hopes of fup- 
pUng your horfe's limbs by the trot ; inftead of rhis, 
you will falfify and harden his appuy, which is a cafe 
that happens but too frequently. 

Farther, it is of importance to remark, that you 
ought at no time, neither in the extended^ fuppie^ ov equal 
trot, to confine your horfe in the hand, in espe<5lation of 
raifing him, and fixing his head in a proper place. If 
his appuy be full in the hand, and the aftion of his 
trot fliould be checked and reftrained by the power of 
the bridle, his bars would very foon grow callous, and 
his mouth be hardened and dead ; if, on the contrary, 
he has a fine and fenfible mouth, this very reflraint 
would offend and make him uneafy ; you muft en- 
deavour ihen, as has already been faid, to give him, by 
degrees, and infenfibly, the true and juft appuy, to place 
his head, and form bis^ mouth by ftops and half-flops ; 
l>y fometimes moderating an<t reflraining him with a 
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gentle and light hand, and yielding it to him immedi- 
ately again, and by fomctimes letting him trot without 
feeling the bridle at all. 

There is a difference between horfes who are heavy 
in the handj and fuch ^s endeavour to force it. The fir ft 
fort lean and throw all their weight upon the hand, ei* 
ther as they happen to be weak, or too heavy and clumfy 
in their fore-parts, or from having their mouths too 
flefliy and grofs, and confequently dull and infenfible. 
The fecond pull againft the hand, bccaiife their bars are 
hard, lean, and generally round: the full may be 
brought to go equal, and upon their haunches, by 
means of the trot and Qow gallop ; and the other may 
be made light and a6tive by art, and by fettling thcru 
well in their trot, which will alfo give them ftrength 
and vigour. Horfes of the firft fort are generally fluggifli; 
the other kind are, for the moft part, impatient and dif- 
obedient, and, upon that very account, more dangerous 
and incorrigible. 

The only proof, or rather ihe moft certain fign, of 
your horfe's trotting well, is, that when he is in his trot^ 
and you begin to prefs him a little, he offers to gallop* 

After having trotted your horfe fufficiently upon a 
ftraight line, or dire<^ly forwards, work him upon circles ; 
but before you put him to this, walk him gently round 
the circle, that he may apprehend and know the ground 
he is to go over. This being done, work him in the trot, 
A horfe that is loaded before, and heavily made, will 
find more pains and difficulty in uniting his ftrength^ in 

order 
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order to be able to turn, than in going flrait forward. 
The acflion of turning tries the ftrength of his reins, and 
employs his memory and attention ; therefore let one 
part of your leflbns be to trot them ftrait forward j 
finifh them in the fame manner, obferving that the in- 
tervals between the flops (which you fliould make very 
often) be long, or fhort, as you judge neceflary: I fay, 
you (hbuld make frequent ftops, for they often ferve as 
a corredlion to horfes that abandon themfelves, force the 
^ hand, or bear too much upon it in their trot. 

There are foptie horfes vdio are fupple in their flioul- 
ders, but which neverthelefs abandon themfelves ; this 
fauh is occalioned by the rider's having often held his 
bridle-hand too tight and ftrait in working them upon, 
large circles : to remedy this, trot them upon one line or 
tread, and very large; flop them often, keeping back your 
body and outward leg, in order to make them bend and 
play their haunches. 

The principal eflfeds then of the trot are to make a 
horfe light and adlive, and to give him a juft appuy. 
In reality, in this adlion, he is always fupported on one 
fide by one of his fore-legs, and on the other by one of 
his hind-legs : now the fore and hind parts being equal- 
ly fupported crofswife, the rider cannot fail of'fuppling 
and loofening his limbs, and fixing his head ; but if the 
trot difpofes and prepares the fpirits and motions of a 
finewy and adive horfe, for the jufteft lefTons, if it calls 
out and unfolds the powers and ilrength of the animal, 
which before were buried and fhut up, if I may ufe the 
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expreflion, in ihe lliffnefs of his joints and limbs j if this 
fir ft exercife to which you put your horfe is the founda* 
lion of all the different airs and maneges, it ought to be 
given in proportion to the ftrength and vigour of the 
horfe. 

To judge of this, you mud go farther than mere out- 
ward appearances. A horfe may be but weak in the 
reinSi and yet execute any air> and accompany it with vi- 
gour, as long as his ftrength is united and entire ; but if 
he becomes difunited, by having been worked beyond his 
ability in the trot, he will then faker in his air^ and per- 
form it without vigour or grace. 

There are alfo fame horfes which are very ftrong in the 
loins, but wIk) are weak in their limbs ; thefe are apt to 
retain themfelvcs, they bend andfnk in their trot, and go 
as if they were afraid of hurting their ihoulders, their 
legs, or feet. This irrefolution proceeds only from a 
natural fenfe they have of their weaknefs. This kind 
of horfes Ihould not be too much exercifed in the trot, 
nor have (harp corredion j their flioulders, legs, or hocks, 
would be weakened and injured ; fo that learning in a 
little time to hang back, and abandon themfelves on the 
appuy, they would never be able to furnilli any air with 
vigour and juftnefs. 

Let every leflbn then be well weighed : the only 
method by which fuccefs can be infured, is the difcre- 
tion you fliall ufe in giving them in proportion to the 
flrength of the horfe, and from your fagacity in decid- 
ing upon what air or manege is moft proper for him, 

to 
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to which you miift be direc^ed^ by obferving which 
fcems moft fuited to his incli nation and capacity, 

I finifli this chapter by defciibing the manner of trot- 
ting a colt \YJia has never been backed. Put a plain 
fnaille in his mouth ; fit a cavelon to his nofe^ to the ring 
of which you will tie a longe of a reafonable length. 
Let a groom hold this longe, who, having got at fome 
ditlance from the colt, mull fland ftill in the middle of 
the circle which the horie will make. Let another fol- 
low him with a long whip, or chambriere^ in his hand. 
The colt being alarmed, will be forced to go forward, 
and to turn within the length of the cord* The groom 
muft hold it tight in his hand j by this means he will 
draw /;i, or towards the center, the head of the colt^ and 
his croupe will of confequcnce be without the circle. 

In working a young horfe after this manner, do not 
prefs or hurry hira. Let him walk firft, afterwards put. 
him to the trot. If you neglctft this method, his legs 
will be embarrafled j he will lean on one fide, and be 
more upon one haunch than the other j the inner fore- 
foot will ilrike againft the outer one, and tlie pain which 
this will occafion will drive him to feek fome means of 
defence, and make him difobedient. If he refufes to trot^ 
the perfon who holds the chambriere will animate him, 
by hitting him, or ftriking the ground with it. If he 
offers to gallop inftead of trotting, the groom muft fliake 
or jirk the cord that is lied to the cavefon, and he will 
fall into his trot. 

Vol. a G In 
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In this leflbn, one may decide more readily upon the 
nature, the ftrength, the inclination, and carriage of the 
horfe, than one can of a horfe that has already been 
rode, as it is more eafy to confider and e^cainine all his 
jnottons ;. whereas^ when he is under his rider, being 
naturally inclined to refill at firft, to free himfelf from 
reftrainr^ and to employ all his flrength and cunning to 
defend himfelf againft his rider, it is morally impofli- 
ble to form a true judgment of his difpofition and ca* 
pacity,. 



CHAR 



Of tbs Stop^ 



'T^ H E moft certain method to unite and aflemble 
A together the ftrength of a hoirfe, in order to give 
him a good mouthy to fix and place his head as well 
as ta regulate his ftioulders^ to make him light in the 
hand, and capable of performing all fort of airs, de- 
pends entirely upon the perfeftion and eia^nefs of the 
Stop. 

Ifi order to form or mark the flop juftly, you muffi 
quicken him a little, and in the inftant that he begins^ 
lo go fafter than the ufual cadence, or lime of his pace,, 
approach thecalfs of your legs, immediately afterwards 
fluig back your £houlders, always holding your bridle 
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more and more tighr, till the flop is made» aiding the 
horfe wiih the caUd of your legs,, in order to make him 
bend and play his haunches. 

By varying the times of making your flops, and the 
places where you make them, you will teach your horfe 
to obey exadly the hand and heel, which is the end 
that every one fhould propofe to attain, in every kind of 
exercife of the manege : with a raw and young horfe, 
make but very few flops, and when you make them, do 
it by degrees, very gently, and not all at once; becaufe 
nothing fo much ftrains and %veakens the hocks of a fliff 
and auk ward horfe, as a fudden and rude flop. 

It is agreed by every body, that nothing fo much 
Ihews the vigour and obedience of a horfe, as his 
making a beautiful and firm flop at the end of a fwift 
and violent career. There are, however, many horfes 
that have a good deal of vigour and agility, who can- 
not flop without feeling pain, while there are others 
who are not fo ftrong and adive who flop very cafily j 
the reafon of this is plain. In the firft place, the fa- 
cility of flopping depends upon the natural aptnefs 
and confent of the horfe : in the next place, his make 
and the proportions which the different parts of his 
body have to each other, muft be confidered ; therefore, 
we nauft meafure the merit of a flop, by the flrength 
and temper of the horfe, by the fteadinefs of his head 
and neck, and the condition of his mouth and 
haunches. 
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thal juft cquilibre which charadlerifcs a beautiful 
flop. 

A horfe which cannot flop readily, mifemploys 
very often his ftrength in running; examine him, 
and you will find that he abandons himfelf entirely 
upon his fhoulders, Confider, like wife, the propor- 
tions of his neck, and his thropple, the condition of 
his feet, the make of his reins and hocks ; in fhorr,: 
apply yourfelf to the difcovery of his temper, cha- 
radler, and humour. 

That horfe whofe neck is bollow^ or ewe-neckedj in* 
ftead of balancing himfelf upon his haunches, will 
arm himfelf againil his cheft, and will thereby make 
his flop har(h and difagreeable : weak feet, hocks that 
give him pain, will make him hate the flop ; he will 
either endeavour to avoid it, or he will make it with 
fear ; fo that he will be totally abandoned upon the 
appuy. If he carries his nofe high, and is hollow back- 
ed at the fame time, it will be impoflible for him to 
unite, and put himfelf together, fo as to be ready, and 
to preferu his front, if I may be allowed the word, to the 
flop; becaufe the ftrength of the nape of the neck de- 
pends upon the chine, and his powers being thus dif- 
united and broken, he will make his ftop upon his^ 
ihoulders. 

There is another fort of horfes who, in hopes of 
avoiding the conftraint of flopping upon their haunches, 
plant themfelves upon their two hind-legs \ yield the 
hand to them in the infl:ant, and prcfs them forwacd, 

you 



you will infenfibly corre^ them of this defence, which 
happens only in cafes where you flop them upon de^ 
dining, or uneven ground. 

There are many people whot imagining ihey can 
unite their horfes by the means of making a great 
number of precipitate flops, take little heed whether 
the creature which they undertake is too weak, or has 
flrength fufficient for his talk. The horfe who, though 
ilrong, has fuflered in his chine in making his firft 
flop, will ineditate a defence in his fecond or third. 
This will be to prevent the rider in his defign ; and 
being alarmed at the flighteft motion of the hand, he 
will flop all at once, leaning with all his force upon 
his fhoulders, and lifting up his croupe, which is a 
capital fault, and not eafy to be remedied. 

Thus it may happen that an horfe may make his flops 
Tery defedively, cither from fome natural or acciden- 
tal fault in different parts of his body, or it may be 
owing to the unfkilfulnefs and ignoran<:e of the rider^ 
or the effedt of faults and bad leflbns altogether. Prin- 
ciples that are true and juft will ailift and reform na- 
ture *, but a bad fchool gives birth to vic^s and defences 
that are often not to be conquered. It behoves us then 
to follow with exaiflnefs thofe leffons which are capable 
of bringing an horfe to form a perfcflftop ; that is to fay, 
to fuch a point as to be able to make his flop (hort^ 
firm, and in one time, and in which he colledts and 
throws his flrength equally upon his haunches and 
hocks, whlening and ancbormg^ if I may fo fay, his two 
( 4 hind-i 
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hind-feet exadly even on the ground; in fuch a manner^ 
that one does not ftand before the other, but both be 
in a line. 

It would be a proof of great ignorance, to un- 
dertake to reduce a horfe to the juftnefs of the ftop, 
before he had been worked and pufhed out in the 
trot and gallop to both hands, or before he was fo 
ready as to never refufe to launch out immediately 
upon a full galiop ; for if he fhould happen to be ref- 
tive, fhould dilbbey the fpurs, or refufe to turn to ei- 
ther hand, the means that mufl be then ufed to fix 
his head, would contribute towards confirming him 
in one or 01 her of thefe vices. 

If your horfe has not readily obeyed in making his 
iiop^ make him go backwards ; it is a proper punifli- 
ment for the fault. If in flopping he tofles up his nofe. 
or forces the hand ; in this cafe, keep your bridle- 
hand low and firm, and your reins quite equal ; gire 
him no liberty, prefs upon his neck with your right* 
hand, till he has brought down his nofe, and then 
immediately give him all his bridle ; this is the fureft 
method to bring him into the hand. 

To compel a horfe to flop upon his haunches, no- 
ihing is fo eflficacious as a little floping ground ; it is 
of fervice to exercife fuch horfes as are naturally too 
loofe in their paces, who are heavy, and apt to aban- 
don themfelves upon the hand -, by this means they 
will become light before. You muft, neverthelefs, ex- 
amine, if his feet, his reins, his fhoulders, and legs, 
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are fuSIcIcntly able to bear it j foi% otherwife, your 
borfc would foon be fpoiled. The whole , therefore, 
depends^ in ihis cafe, as in all others^ upon the fagacity 
and experience of the horfeman. 

When a horfeman puts his horfe to the flop in fuch 
a place as I have mentioned, he fhould put the llrcfs 
of his aids rather in his thighs and knees, tlian in the 
llirrups. One of the m oft trying leiTons to which an horfe 
can be put, is to flop him, and make him go backward 
up hill ; therefore, upon thefe occafions, you mufl eafe 
the fore-parts of the horfe as much as you can, and 
throw your whole weight upon the hinder. We have 
already fa id, that there are fame horfes which, from 
weaknefs in their make, can never be brouglit to form 
a juft and beautiful flop. There are others, likewife, 
who are apt to flop too fuddenly and fliort upon their 
flioulders, though otherwife nam rally too much raifed 
before, and too light. Thefe employ all their powers, 
in order to flop all at once, in hopes either of putting 
an end to the pain they feel from the rudenefs of the 
flop, or elfe, perhaps, that fome defeft of fight makes 
them apprehend they are near fomething that they 
fear; for almoll all horfes blind of one eye only, ox of 
both, flop with the grcateft readinefs. Take care never 
to make thefe fort of horfes go backward; on the con- 
trary, flop them flowly, and by degrees, in order to 
embolden them, remembering never to force, or keep 
ihem in too great a degree of fubjctflion* 
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I have ihus fliewn that a flop that is made v^iili eafe, 
fteadinefsj and according to the rules, will contribute 
a great deal towards puuing a horfe upon his haunches^ 
and towards his acquiring that firm, equal, and light ap- 
puy which we always defire to gain ; becaufe a juft flop 
makes a horfe bend and fink his hinder- parts. 1 have 
made it, likewife^ appear that a fudden and ill-execut- 
ed ftop raifes the fore-parts too much j ftiflS'cns the 
hocks, and rather takes a horfe ofF his haunches than 
fets him upon them. Let us now proceed to the lef- 
fon of teaching a horfe to go backwards. 



CHAP. VI. 

O^ teaching a Horfe to go backwards. 



THE a<5^ion of a horfe when he goes backward 
is, to have always one of his hinder-legs un- 
der his belly, to pufli his croupe backward, to bend 
his haunches, and to reft and balance himfelf one 
time on one leg, and then on the other. This lefTon 
is very efficacious to lighten a horfe, to fettle him in 
the hand, to make him ready to advance and go for- 
ward ; and to prepare him to put himfelf together, and 
fit down upon his haunches* 

It fliould not, however, be praftlfed till the horfe 
has been well laid out and worked in the trot, and his 
limbs are become fupple > becaufe, till lie is arrived 
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at tliis point, you fhould not begin to unite or put hitn 
together ; care muft be taken thai this ai5lion of going 
backward be juft; and that in performing it the horfe 
keep his head fteady, fixed, and in a right place^ that 
his body be truffed or gathered up as it were under 
hinii that his feet be even, that he be not upon his 
flioulders, but, on the contraryi on his haunches j for» 
if he fhould be falfe as to any of thefe particulars, this 
leJQTon, very far frora putting him together, would have 
the contrary effedt, and difunite him. 

In order that a horfe may be able to execute what is 
required of him, he muft firft comprehend what it is 
that is afked of him ; and for this purpofe the horfe- 
man fliould make his leflbns fhort, and demand but 
little at a time j begin then to make hira go backward, 
when he is arrived far enough to underftand what you 
expe<5t him to do j but, at firft, be contented with a. 
little, as it is fufficient if he underftand what you 
want* 

There are horfes who can go backward not only^ 
with great eafe, but do it even with the exaftnefs of 
horfes that are perfectly dreft. If you examine thefe 
horfes, you will find that all the parts of their body 
are exaftly proportioned, they have ftrength, and na- 
ture berfelf has taught them to unite themfelves j but 
there are others who cannot go backward without 
great difficulty ; thefe are weak in the back, or other- 
wife imperfect in their make ; do not demand too much 
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of thefe^ work them with cautioni for rigour, with 
fuch horfes, is never fuccefsfuL 

There is another fort of horfes who never can be 
reconciled to fubje^Slion, Whenever you try to make 
them go backward, they fix their fore-feet faft upon 
the ground, and arm themfelves ; in this cafe, you moft 
endeavour to win them as it were infenfibly, and by 
degrees. For this purpofe, raife your hand a little, 
remove it from your body at the fame timej fliake 
your reins, and you will find that by degrees you will 
accuftom your horfe to obey ; but remember, at the 
fame tinie, that you would have a lefs fhare of reafon 
than the animal you undertake to drefs, were you to 
expedt to reduce him to obedience all at once 5 your 
horfe anfwering to the reins which you fiiake, will 
move perhaps only one of his fore-feet, leaving the 
other advanced j this pofture, without doubt, is defec- 
tive, becaufe he is difunired ; but as perfeftion can- 
not be gained at once, patience and gentle ufage are 
the only certain methods of bringing your horfe to 
perform what you want. There are others who, whea 
they go backward, do it with fury and impatience, 
Thefe you fliould correcTt brifkly, and fupport lighily, 
with your legs, while they go backward- There is 
another fort, who work their lower jaw about as if 
they wanted to catch hold of the bit, who beat upoa 
ihe hand, and endeavour to force itj to fuch horfes 
you muft keep your hand extremely low, and your . 
reins exa^^ly even ; diftribute equally the power of each, 
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by rounding your wrift, and keeping your nails exatfl- 
ly oppofite your body. 

After having made your horfe go backwards, let 
him advance two or three fteps, if he obeys the hand 
readily. This will take oflf any diflike or fear he may 
entertain from the contlraint of going backward ; if he 
forces the hand in going backward, thefe three fteps 
forward will contribute lo bring him into it again j. 
and, laftly, they prevent any vice that this leflbn might 
otherwife produce. After having advanced three fteps, 
let him Hop, and turn him ; you will by this means 
fupport him, and take him off from any ill defigns 
which the treatment you are obliged to obferve to- 
wards him, in order to make him ftop and go back- 
ward with precifion and order, might otherwife give 
rife to. After having turned him, make him go back- 
ward J you will prevent his having too great' a defire 
of going too foon from the place where he flopped, as 
well as from that to which he turned. 

The moment the flop is made, give him his bridle : 
by flopping you have augmented the degree of appuy 
in the horfe's mouth ; were you, therefore, not to flack 
your hand, you muft encreafe it ftill more, in order to 
make him go backward, and from hence a hard hand 
and bad mouth. - 

This reafoning is plain, and this principle is true; 
notwithflanding which, there are few horfe men who 
attend to it, either becaufe they never think and refleft^ 
or elfe that the force of bad habits overcomes them. 

This 
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This lenbn, if well weighed, and given properly, is 
a necefTary and certain method of teaching horfes ta 
make a good ftop, of rendering them hght and obedient 
when they pull, or are beyond the degree of being what 
is called full in the band. — But if given improperly^ 
or if too often repeated^ it then grows to be an habit, 
and an habit is not corre<5Vion: never pracSife it long 
with horfes who are hot, and who have hard mouths^ 
their impatience and heat, joined to habit and cuftom, 
would prevent thetn from knowing the caufe, and 
feeling the effeds. It is the fame with thofe who 
have fliort fore- hands; for as they are generally thick- 
fhouldered and heavy, the difficuhies they feel to colleift 
therafelves upon their haunches, naturally difpofes 
them to prefs the branches of the bit againft their cheft;. 
by which means this leflbn becomes quite ineffec^uaL 



CHAR VIl. 
Of the uniting or putting a Horfe together^ 



' I ^HE end which the horfeman propofes to attaiit 
J- by his art, is to give to the horfes which he im- 
dertakes the Union^ without which no horfe can be faid 
to be perfectly dreft. Everyone allows that the whole 
of the art depends upon this ; yet few people reafon, or 
z€ty from principles and theory, but trufl entirely to 
practice ; it follows from hence, that they muft work 
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upon foundations falfe and uncertain ; and fo thick is 
the darknefs in which they wander, that it is difficult 
to find any one who is able to define this term of un- 
iting or putting a horfe together, which is yet fo con- 
ftantly repeated in the mouth of every body* I will 
undertake^ however, to give a clear and diftind: idea of 
it ; and for that purpofe fhall treat it with order and 
method* 

The uniting then, or putting together ^ is the aft ion by 
which an horfe draws together and aflembles the parts 
of his body, and his flrength, in diftributing it equally 
upon his four legs, and in reuniting or drawing them 
together, as we do ourfelves when we are going to 
jump, or perform any other aftion which demands 
ftrength and agility. This pofture alone is fufficient 
to fettle and place the head of the animal, lo lighten 
and render his Ihoulders and legs a6live, which, from 
the ftrufture of his body, fupport and govern the greater 
part of his weight; being then, by thefe means, made 
fteady, and his head well-placed, you will perceive in 
every motion that he makes a furprifing correfpondence 
of the parts with the whole, I fay, that from the na- 
tural ftrufture of a horfe's body, his legs, and flioulders, 
fupport the greateft part of his weight; in reality, his 
croupe, or haunches, carry nothings if I may fo fay, but 
his tail, while his fore-legs, being perpendicular, arc 
loaded with the head, neck, and fhouldcrs ; fo that let 
the animal be never fo well made, never fo well proper* 
tioned, his fore-part, eithei' when he is in motion, or 
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in a flate of reft^ is always employed, and confequcntly 
in want of the affiftance of art to eafe it ; and in this 
conflfts the union of putting together^ which, by putting 
the horfe upon his haunches, counterbalances and re- 
lieves his fore -part. 

The Umon not only helps and relieves the part of 
the horfe that is the weakeft, but it is fo neceflary to 
every horfe, that no horfe that is difunitcd can go freely; 
he can neither leap nor gallop with agility and light- 
nefsj nor run without being in manifelt danger of fal- 
lingi and pitching himfelf headlong ; becaufe his mo- 
tions have no harmony, no agreement one with an- 
other. It is allowed, that nature has given to every 
horfe a certain equiiibre, by which he fupports and 
regulates himfelf in all his motions: we know that his 
body is fupported by his four legs, and that his four 
legs have a motion which is neceflarily followed by his 
body ; but yet this natural equiiibre is not fufficient. 
All men can walk : they are fupported on two legs ;: 
notwithftanding thiSf we make a great difference be- 
tween that perfon to whom proper exercifes have taught 
the free ufe of their limbs, and thofe whofe carriage 
is unimproved by art, and confequently heavy and* 
aukward. It is juft the fame with refpeft to an horfe ; 
we muft have recourfe to art to unfold the natural 
powers that are fhut up in him, if we mean to 
make a proper ufe of thofe limbs which nature has 
given him} the ufe of which can be difcovered, and 
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made familiar to him, no other way than by working 
him upon true and jufl principles* 

The Trot is very efficacious to bring a horfc to this 
union fo imponanr, and fo neceflary, I fpeak of the 
trot in which he is fupported and kept together, and 
yet fuppled at the fame time ; this compels the horfc to 
put himfelf together: in efIe6V, this trot in which an 
liorfe is well fupported, partakes of a quick and violent 
motion; it forces a horfe to colled and unite bis lli engtlij 
becaufe ir is impoflible that a horfe that is kept to- 
gether fhould at the fame time abandon and fling him- 
felf forward, I explain myfclf thus : In order to fup* 
port your horfe in his trot, the horfeman fhould hold 
his hand near his body» keeping his horfe together a 
little, and having his legs near his fides. The effe<5t of 
the hand is to confine and raife the fore-parts of the 
horfe J the effed: of the legs is to pufh and drive for- 
ward the hinder-parts ; now if the fore-parts are kept 
back or confined, and the hinder- parts are driven for- 
ward, the horfe, in a quick motion, fuch as the ti*ot, 
muft of neceflity fit down upon his haunches, and un- 
ite and put himfelf together. For the fame reafon, 
the making your horfe to launcb out vigor ou^y in his 
trot, and quickening his cadence from time to time, put- 
ting him to make Pefades^ {lopping him, and making 
him go backward, will alt contribute towards his ac- 
quiring the union, I would define his going oflF readi- 
ly, or all at once, not to be that violent and precipitate 
2 man- 
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manner of running, but only when the horfe is a little 
animated, and goes fomewhat fafter than the ordinary 
time of his pace. If your horfe trots, prefs him a little; 
in the inftant that he redoubles and quickens his ac- 
tion, moderate and (horten, if I may fo fay, the hurry 
of his pace j the more then that he prefles to go for- 
ward, the more will his being checked and confined 
tend to unite his limbs, and the union will owe its 
birth to oppofite caufes j that is to fay, on one hand, to 
the ardour of the horfe who prefles to go forward, and 
to the diligence and attention of the horfeman on the 
other, who, by holding him -in, flackens the pace, and 
raifes the force^parts of the creature, and at the fame 
lime diljributes his ftrength equally to all his limbs. 
The action of a horfe, when going backward, is dire<9:- 
ly oppofite to his abandoning himfelf upon his fhoul- 
ders ; by this you compel him to put himfelf upon 
his haunches : this lefiTon is by fo much therefore the 
more efi^edual, as that the caufe of a horfe's being dis- 
united is often owing to the pain he feels in bending 
his haunches. 

The pefades have not lefs efFeA, efpecially upon horfes 
that are clumfy and heavy fliouldered ; becaufe they 
teach them to ufe them and to raife them up ; and 
when they raife them up, it follows of neceflity, that 
all their weight muft be thrown upon their haunches. 
A light and gentle hand then, and the aids of the legs 
judicioufly managed, are capable to give a horfe tlie 
union 4 but it is not fo clear at what time we ought to 
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begin to put a horfe upon his haunches. It is nM 
necefTary^ before wc do this, that the horfe fliould have 
his fhoulders entirely fuppled : it is evident^ that a 
horfe can never fapport himfelf upon his haunches, 
unlcfs his forepart be lightened; let us fee then by 
what means we may hope to acquire this fupplenefs,the 
only fource of light and free aftion. 

Nothing can fupple more the flioulder than the 
working a horfe upon large circles : walk him firft 
round the circle, in order to make him know his 
ground ^ afterwards, try to draw his head /tj, or towards 
the center^ by means of* your inner-rein, and inner- 
leg- For inftance, I work my horfe upon a circle, and 
I go to the right, 1 draw his head to the right, by 
pulling the right-rein: I bring in his outward flioul- 
der by the means of the left-rein ; and I fupport him at 
the fame time with my inner leg. Thus the horfe has^ 
if I may fo fay, his head in the center, altliough the 
croupe is at liberty. The right-leg crofles over the 
left4egj and the right-fhouldcr is fuppled while the 
left-leg fup ports the whole weight of the horfe in the 
aftion. In working him to the left hand, and follow- 
ing the fame method, the left flioulder fupples, and the 
right is prelTed and con6ned. 

This leflbn, which tends not only to fupple the flioul- 
ders, but likewife to give an appuy, being well com- 
prehended by the horfe, I lead him along the fide of 
the wall. Having placed his head, I make ufe of the 
inner rein, which draws in Ms head; and I bring in his 
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outward fiioulder by means of the other rein. In this 
pofture I fupport him with my inner leg, and he goes 
along the wall i his croupe being om^ and at liberty, and 
his inner leg palling over and crofling his outward leg 
at every ftep he makes. By this I fupple his neck, I 
fupple his flioulders, I work his haunches, and I teach 
the horfe to know the heels* I fay that the haunches 
are worked, though his croupe is at liberty; becaufe it 
is from the fore-parts only that a horfe can be upon 
his haunches. 

In effe(5l, after having placed his head, draw it m, 
and you will lengthen his croupe j if you raife him 
higher before than behind, his legs come under his 
belly, and confequently he bends his haunches. It 
is the fame as when he comes down hill, his croupe 
being higher than his fore-parts, is puflied under him, 
and the horfe is upon his haunches ; lince it is evident 
that the hinder fupport all the fore-parts j therefore, in 
going along the fide of the wall, by the means of the 
inner-re in J I put together and tinite my horfe. 

Behold then, in fhort, the moft certain method of en- 
abling yourfelf to give to a horfe this Umon^ this free- 
dom and eafe, by which learning how to balance his 
weight equally, and with art, and diftributing his 
(Irength with exac^tnefs to all his limbs, he becomes 
able to undertake and execute, with juftnefs and grace, 
whatever the horfe man demands of him, conformable 
to his ftrength and difpofition. 
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tween them, to the cords of the fnaffle, which he had in 
his mouth, inftead of the bridle. There he worked his 
horie without a faddle, and maintained that if the horfe 
tolled or fliook his head, bore too much, or too little, up- 
on his bridle, he pufhed himfelf in fuch a manner that 
(as he imagined) the horfe was compelled to put himfelf 
upon his haunches, and to take a good appuy ; efpecially 
as the fear of the chambriere or whip, always ready be- 
hind him, kept him in awe. The horfe was then 
taken out of the two pillars, in order to be put to the 
fingle pillar, with a cord tied to the banquet of the 
bit, as a falfe rein : here he was worTced by being made 
to rife before, and driven round the pillar with a de« 
fignr and in hopes of making him ftep out and em- 
brace, or cover well the ground he went round, to give 
him refolution in his work, and to cure him of dul- 
nefs and floth, if he had it in his temper. We do not 
know whether Mr. Pluvinel derived, any real advan- 
tages from this method or not j but be that as it will, it 
prevails no longer among us. It mufl be owned that 
the two pillars of his inventing are flill preferved, and 
that no manege is without them ; but, at leaft, we have 
fupprefled the fingle pillar, which ferves only to fa^ 
tigue and harrafs a horfe : learn never to put a horfe 
between the two pillars till he is well fuppled, and we 
have given him the firft principles of the union be?- 
tween the legs, which are the natural pillars that every 
horfcman Ihould employ. We muft take care too to 
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work the horfe wiih great prudence at firft, and as 
gently as poffiblc} for a horfe being, in this leflbn, very 
much confined and forced, and nor being able to 
cfcape, nor to go forward nor backward, he oftentimes 
grows quite furious, and abandons himfelf to every 
motion that rage and refentment qan fuggeft. Begin 
ihen this lelTon in the plaineft manner, contenting 
yourfelf with making him go only from fide to fide 
by means of the fwitch, or from fear of the cham- 
bricre- The horfe, at the end of feme days, thus be* 
come obedient, and accuftomed to the fubjedlion of the 
pillars, try to make him infenObly go into the cordSi 
which, he will do readily, endeavour to get from Rim 
a ftep or two exa^fl, and in time of the f^Jjage or piaffen 
If he offers, or prefenrs himfelf to it, be it never fo 
little, make him leave off, encourage him, and fend 
him to the ftable ; augment thus your leflbns by de- 
grees, and examine and endeavour to difcover to what 
his difpofition turns, that you may cultivate and im- 
prove it. 

The worft effedl of the pillars, is the hazard you 
run of entirely ruining the hocks of your horfe, if you 
do not diftinguifli very exaftly between thofe parts and 
the haunches. Many people think that when the 
horfe goes into the cords, he is of confequence upon] 
his haunches; but they do not remark that often th< 
horfe only bends his hocks, and that his hock paini 
him by fo much the more, as his hinder-feet are m 
in their due equilibre. 
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The fore-legs of a horfe are made like thofe of a 
man, the knees are before or without ; the hinder legs 
are fhaped like our arms, he bends his hocks as we 
do our elbows ; therefore, if he rifes before very high, 
he muft ftretch and ftifFcn his hocks, and confequent- 
ly^can never be feated upon his haunches. To be 
therefore upon his haunches, the horfe muft bend and 
bring them under him, becaufe the more his hinder- 
legs are brought under him, the more his hinder-feet 
are in the neceflary point of gravity, to fupport all the 
weight which is* in the air in a juft equilibre. 

Thefe remarks are fufficient to evince the inconve- 
niencies that may arife from the pillars. Never quit 
fight of thefe principles : you will find that by adher- 
ing to them, the horfe that is dreft according to their 
tenour, will be a proof of the real advantages that you 
may draw horn a leflbn which never does harm, but 
when occafioned by the imprudence or ignorance of 
thofe who give it.. 

C H A F. V. 

Of j£ds and CorreSlims, 

AN aid may be termed whatever aflifts or diredls a 
horfe, and whatever enables him to execute what 
we put him to do; 

CorreSUons are whatever methods we ufe to awe, or pu- 
aifh, him whenever he difobeys } aids, therefore, are to 

pre- 
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prevent, and corredtions to punifh, whatever faults he 
may commit. 

The aids are various, and to be given in diflferent 
manners, upon diflferent occafions. They are only nueanc 
to accompany the eafe and fmoothnefs of the air of the 
horfe,jand to form and maintain the juftnefs of it; ^or • 
this rcafon they ought to he delicate, fine, fmooth, and . 
fteady, and proportioned to the fenfibility or feeling of 
tlie horfe ; for if they are harfh and rude, very far from 
aiding, they vrould throw him into diforder, or elfe oc- 
cafion his manege to be falfe, his time to be broke, and 
conftrained and difagreeable. 

Correftions are of two forts : you may punifti your 
horfe with the fpurs, the fwicch, or chambriere : you 
may punifh him by keeping" him in a greater degree 
of fubjedlion i but, in all thefe cafes, a real horfeman 
will endeavour rather to work upon the underilanding 
of the creature, than upon the different parts of his 
body. A horfe has imagination, memory, and judg- 
ment ; work upon thefe three faculties, and you will 
be moft likely to fucceed. In reality, the corredtions , 
which reduce a horfe to the greateft obedience, and 
which di(hearten him the leaft, are fuch as are not fevcre; 
hut fuch as oppofe and thwart the borfe^ confift in op- 
pofing him in what he wants to do, by retraining and 
putting him to do diredly the contrary. If your horfe do 
not advance, or go oflF readily; or if he is fluggifh, 
make him go fideways, fometimes to one hand, fome- 
iimes to the other, and drive him forward, and fo 
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aftonifh and confound him, and be more likely to make 
him rebel, than to bring him to the point you aim at. 
To give your horfe both fpurs properly, you muft' 
change the pofture of your legs, and, bending your 
knee, flrike him with them at once, as quick and firm- 
ly as you can, A ftroke of the fpur wrongly given is 
no punifhment ; it rather hardens the horfe againft 
them, teaches him to fhake and frifk about his tail, 
and often to return the blow with a kick. Take care 
never to open your thighs and legs, in order to give 
both fpurs } for befides that the 'blow would not be at 
all ftronger for being given in this manner, you would 
by this means lofe the time in which you ought to give 
it, and the horfe would rather be alarmed at the mo- 
tion you make in order to give the blow, than puniflv-. 
ed by it when he felt it; and thence your adion be- 
coming irregular, could never produce a good eflfeft. 

The chambriere is ufed as a correction : it ought, 
however, to be ufed with difcretion ; we will fuppofe it 
to be in able hands, and forbear to fay more about it. As 
for the fwitch, it is fo feldom made ufe of to puniih a 
horfe, that I (hall not fpeak of it till I come to treat of 
the aids. 

By what has been faid of corrections, it is apparent 
that the horfeman works not only upon the underftand- 
ing, but even upon his fenfe of feeling. 

A horfe has three fenfes, upoii which we may work ; 

. hearing, feeling, and feeing. The touch is that fenfe 

by which we are enabled to make him very quick and 

deli- 
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delicate i and when he is once brought to underftand 
the aids which operate upon this fenfe, he will be able 
to anfwer to all that you can put him to. 

Though the fenfes of hearing and fight are good in 
themfelves, they are yet apt to give a horfe a habit 
of working by rote, and of himfelf, which is bad and 
dangerous. 

The aids which are employed upon the touch, or 
feeling, are thofe of the legs, of the hand, and of the 
f witch. Thofe which influence the fight proceed from 
the f witch ; thofe which affect the fight and hearing 
both, are derived from the fwitcli and the horfeman's 
tongue. 

The fwitch ought to be neither long nor fhort ; from 
three to four feet, or thereabouts, is a fufficient length. 
You can give your aids more gracefully with a fliort 
than a long one. In a manege, it is generally held on 
the contrary hand to which the horfe is going, or elfe it 
is held up high at every change of hands ; by holding 
the fwitch, the horfenjan learns to carry his hand with 
eafe and grace, and to manage his horfe without be- 
ing encumbered by iu To aid with the fwitch, ' you 
muft hold it in your hand in fuch a manner, that the 
point of it be turned towards the horfe's croupe ; this is 
the moft convenient and eafy manner: that of aiding 
with it, not over the flioulderi but over the bending of 
your arm, by removing your left-arm from your body, and 
keeping it a little bent, fo as to make the end of the 
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f witch fall upon the middle of the horfe's back, is very 
difficult to execute. 

Shaking the fwiich backward and forward, to ani- 
mate the horfe with the found, is a graceful aid ; but 
till a horfe is accuftomed to it, it is apt to drive him> 
forward too much. 

In cafe your horfe is too light and nimble with his 
croupe, you muft aid before only with the fwitch : if 
he bends or finks his croupe, or tofles it about with-, 
out kicking out, you muft aid juft at the fetting on 
of the tail. 

If you would have hina make croupades, give him 
the fwitch a little above the hocks. 

To aid with your tongue, you mufl turn it upward 
againft the palate of the mouth j fliut your teeth, and; 
then remove it from your palate. The noife it makes 
is admirable to encourage a horfe to quicken, and put, 
him together ; but you muft not ufe it continually, for 
inftead of animating your horfe, it would ferve only to*- 
lull hincu 

Tliere are people who, when they work their horfea, 
whiftle and make ufe of their voices to them: thefe aids* 
are ridiculous ; we fliould leave thefe habits to grooms 
and coachmen, and know that cries and threats are ufe- 
lels and unbecoming. The fenfc of hearing can ferve, 
at the moft, only to confound and furprife a horfe ; 
amd you will never give him exadnefs and fenfibili- 
ty by furprifmg hmL 

6 TJbe 
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The fame may be faid of the fight j wliatevcr flrikes 
this fenfe operates like wife upon the memory, and this 
method fcldom produces a good effect i for you ought 
to know how important it is to vary the order of your 
leiTons, and the places where you give them, fince it is 
cenam tliat a horfe \tJlQ always works in the fame 
place, works by rote^ and attends no longer to the aids o£ 
the hand and heels. 

It is the fame with hot and angiT' horfe s, wliofe me- 
mory is fo exa(5t, and who are fa ready to be dif- 
ordered and put out of humour, that if the Icafl 
thing comes in their way during their leiTons, they* 
HO longer think of wliat they were about : the way 
of dealing with ihefe horfes is to work them with 
lunettes on their eyes ; but it muft be remembered,, 
that this method would be dangerous witli horfes 
which are very impatient, fo hot aiad avcrfe to all 
ftibjet5tion, and io* fenfible to the aids, as to grow 
defperate to fuch a degree as to break through alii 
re fir a in t, and run away headlong. It is, therefore,, 
unfafe with thefe horfes, becaufe they could not be 
more blinded even with the lunettes, than they 
arc when pofleiTed with this madnefs, and which foi 
blinds them that they no longer fear the moH ap- 
parent dangers. 

Having faid thus much of the aidi^ which ope- 
rate upon the touch, hearing, and fight, we muft: 
now confine our f elves to difcourfe upon thofe which ^ 
regard the touch only j for, as has been already faid,. 

thefc; 
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ihefe only are the aids by which a horfe can be 
dreft, fince it is only by the hand and heel that 
he can be adjufted. 

The horfeman's legs, by being kept near the horfe's 
fides, ferve not only to embellifli his feat, but, 
without keeping them in this pofture, he never will 
be able to give his B.ids J ujily. To explain this : if the 
motion of my leg is made at a diftance from the horfe, 
it is rather a corrctftion than an aid, and alarms and 
dilbrders the horfe : on the contrary, if my leg is near 
the part that is moft fenfible, the horfe may be aided, 
adveitifed of his fault, and even puniflied in much lefs 
time ; and confequently, by this means, kept in a much 
better degree of obedience. 

The legs furniili us with four forts of aids ; the in- 
fide of the knees, the calfs, pinching delicately with 
the fpurs, and prefTing ftrongly upon the ftirrups. The 
elTential article in drelling a horfe, is to make him 
know the gradation of thefe feveral aids, which I will 
explain. The aids of the infide of the knees is given 
by clofing and fqueezing your knees in fuch a man- 
ner, that you feel them prefs and grafp your horfe ex- 
tremely. You aid with the calfs of the legs, by bend- 
ing your knees fo as to bring your calfa fo clofe as to 
touch the horfe with them. 

The aid of pinching with the fpurs is performed in 
the fame manner, by bending your knees, and touch- 
ing the hair of the horfe with the fpurs only, without 
piercing the Ikin, 

The 
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1 underftand by the harmony and agreement of the 
aids, the art of knowing how to feize the moment in 
in which they are to be given, and of giving them equal- 
ly and in proportion, as well as of meafuring and com- 
paring the adion of the hands and legs together, by 
which both thofe parts being made to aft together, and 
in one time, will create and call out, a& it were, thofe 
cadences and equalities of time of which the fined airs 
are compofed ; meafures and cadences which it is not 
poflible to defcribe, but what every man, who calls him- 
felf a horfeman, ought to comprehend, attend to, and 
feel. 

If I want to make my horfc go forward, I yield my 
hand to him, and at the fame time clofe my legs ; the 
hand ceafing to confine, and the legs driving his hinder- 
parts, the horfe obeys. 

When I have a mind to flop him, I hold him in, and 
approach my legs to his fides gjently, in order to propor- 
lion my aids to what I aflc of him to do ; for I would not 
have it felt more than juft to make him flop upon his 
haunches. 

If I want to turn him to the left, T carry my hand to 
the left, and fupport him at the fame time-, that is to 
fay, I approach my left-leg, my hand then guides the 
horfe to the left, and my leg, which operates at the fame 
time, helps him to turn j becaufe, by driving his croupe 
to the right, his Ihoulder is enabled to turn with more 
«afe. 

If 
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. If I want fo go to the right, I carry my hand to the 
right, and I- fupport him with iny right-thand j my leg 
determining his croupe to the. left, facilitates th.6 ac- 
tion of the ihoulder, which my hand had turnied to. the 
right. 

When I would make, a change to the right, my. left- 
rein dire<Sts the horfe, and my left- leg at the fame time 
confines the croupe, fo that it cannot efcape -, but it 
muft follow the ihouiders. If I would change hands 
.again to the left; my right-jein then guides the horfe, 
and my right-leg goes juft the fame as my left-leg did 
in going to the right. 

. I undertake to work the fhoulders and croupe at the 
Sunt time v for this purpoie I carry my hand ota. The 
inner-rein aAs, and the outward leg. of the horfe 
is prefled, either by this rein, or by my outward leg; 
fo that the outward rein operates updn the ihouiders, 
and the inner-rein^ with. my. outVirard-leg, direct the 
croupe. ., .. , 

I put my horfe to curvets: I aid him with my 
outward rein; and if he is not enough upon his 
haunches, my legs, accompanied with the inner-rein, 
aid me to put him more upon them .*. if he turns 
bis croupe eutt I aid and fupport him with my out- 
ward leg ; if he flings it in too much, I confine him 
with my inner-leg. 

I put him to make curvets fideways : my outward 
rein brings his outward fhoulder in ; becaufe the 
outward Ihoulder being brought in, his croupe is 
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left at liberty: but, if 1 have occafion, I ufe my in- 
ner rein } and if his croupe is not fuflficicndy con- 
fined, I ftjpport it with my outward leg. 

Again I put him to majce curvets backwards ; I ufe then 
my outward rein, and keep my hand near my body ; at 
each cadence that the horfe makes,! make him feel zT'ime^ 
and mark one^ and every time he comes to the ground 
1 receive or catch him as it were in my hand; but 
thefe TiWx ought not to be diftant above an inch 
or two, at the moft j I then eafe ray legs to him, 
which, ncverthelefs, I approach infenfibly every time 
he rifcs: thus, by making my hands and legs a£t 
together, I learn not only to work a horfe with joft- 
nefs and precifion, but even to drefs him to all the 
airs, of which I fliall fpeak more diflindly, and mor^ 
at large* 

As to the reft, be it remembered that it is not alone 
fufficient to know how to unite your aids, and to pro- 
portion them as well as the correiftions to the mo* 
tions, and the faults in the horfe's air, which you 
would remedy : but whenever you arc to make ufe oi 
them, you muft conlider like wife if they are fui tablet 
and adapted to the nature of the horfe ^ for, otherwife. 
they will not only prove ineffe<^ual, but be the occa-» 
fion even of many diforders* 
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C H A P. X. 

0/ the Fajfage, 

TH E Paflage is the Key which opens to us all the 
juftnefs of the art of riding, and is the only 
means of adjufling and regulating horfes in all forts 
of airs ; becaufe, in this a<5lion, you may work them 
ilowly, and teach them all the knowledge of the leg 
and hand, as it were infenHbly, and without running 
any rifque of difgufting them, fo as to make them 
rebel. 

There are many forts of the paflage. In that which 
is derived from the trot, the adlion of the horfe's legs 
is the fame as in the trot. The paflage is only diftin- 
guiflied from the trot, which is the foundation of it, 
by the extreme union of the horfe, and by his keep- 
ing his legs longer in the air, and lifting them both 
equally high, and being neither fo quick nor violent 
as in the adtion of the trot. 

In the paflage which is founded on the walk^ the 
action of the horfe is the fame as in the trot, and of 
confequence, the fame as in the walk, with this difier- 
ence, that the horfe lifts his fore-feet a good deal higher 
than his hinder, that he marks a certain time or inter- 
val fufficientjy long between thcr inbtion of each leg ; 
his a<5tion being much more tdg[ether, and fliortened^ 
more diflin(5t and flow than the ordinary walk, and tuot 
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. fo extended as in the trot, in fuch a manner, that he is, 
as it were, kept together and fupported under him- 
lelf. 

Laftly, There is another fort of paflage to which the 
trot likewife gives birth, and in which the a<5tion is fo 
quick, fo diligent, and fo fupported, that the horfe 
feems not to advance, but to work upon the fame fpot 
of ground- 

The Spaniards call the horfes who take this fort of 
Tajjhge^ piffidores. This fort of horfes have not their 
aftion fo high and llrong as the other, it being too 
quick and fudden ; but almoll all horfes which arc en- 
clined to this fort of paflage, are generally endowed 
with a great fliare of gentlenefs and aftivity. 

No horfe fhould be put to pafTage till he has been 
well trotted our, is fupple, and has acquired fome know- 
ledge of the Unton. If he has not been well trotted^ 
and by that means taught to forward readily his ac- 
tion when put to the paflage, being (honened and re~ 
tained, you would run the rifque of his becoming ref- 
the and fUmingue ; and was he utterly unacquainted 
with the Unhn^ the Pajjhge requiring that he fhould be 
very much together, he would not be able to bear it ; fo 
that finding himfelf prefled and forced on one hand* 
and being incapable of obeying on the other, he would 
refift and defend himfelf. 

There are fome people who, obferving a horfe to 

have ftrength and agility, and naturally difpofed to 

umti himfelf, endeavour to get from him the times of 

* the 
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the paflage. They fucceed in their attempt, and im- 
mediately conclude that they can paflage their horfe 
whenever they will, and fo prefs him to it before he 
has been fufficiently fuppled and taught to go for- 
ward readily, and without retaining himfelf. Hence 
arife all the diforders into which horfes jJlunge them- 
felves ; which, if they had been properly managed 
at firft, would have been innocent of alj vice. 

Farther, you ought to fludy well the nature of 
every horfe ; you will difcover of what tertiper he is, 
from the firft moment you fee him in his pafTage, and 
to what he is moft inclined by nature. If he has any 
feeds of the Ramingue in him, his aftion will hcjhort 
and togetber-i but it will be retained and loitering, the 
horfe craving the aids, and only advancing in propor- 
tion as the rider gives them, and drives him forward. 
If he is light and a<ftive, quick of feeling, and willtngt 
his adlion will be free and diligent, and you will per- 
ceive that he takes a pleafure to work of himfelf, with- 
out expeding any Jlds. 

If he is of an hot and fiery nature, his acflion will be 
ready and fudden ; but it will fhew that he is angry 
and impatient of the fubje(5lion. If he wants an in- 
clination and will, he will be unquiet; he will crofs his 
legs, and his adtion will be perplexed. If he is fiery, 
and heavy at the fame time, his acflion will be all upon 
the hand. 

If, befides this, he has but a little ftrength, he will 
abandon himfelf entirely upon the appuy. Laftly, if 

he 
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he 16 cold and fluggifli in his nature, his motion will 
be unacTiive and dead ; and even when he is enUvencd 
by good lellbns, you will always be able to difcover his 
temper, by feeing the Jids which the rider is obliged 
to give him from time to time* to hinder him froiu 
llackening or dropping the Cadence of his paffage. 

Having acquired a thorough knowledge of your 
horfc"s charat5ter^ you fliould regulate all your leflbns 
and proceedings conformable to it. If it hurts a horfe 
who partakes of the Ramingue^ to be kepi too mu:h to- 
geiber^ unite him by little and little, and infenfibly as it 
were, and quite contrary from putting him to a Ihort 
and united paflage all at once, extend and pufh hira 
on forward ; paffing one while from the Pa/Jhge of the 
walk to that of the trot, and fo alternatively. 

If your horfe is hot and impatient, he will crofs 
his ftcps, and not go equal ; keep fuch a horfe in 
a lefs degree of fubjeftion, eafe his rein, pacify him, 
and retain or hold him no more than is fuiEcient to 
make him more quiet. If with this he is^ heavy, 
put him to a walk fomewhat fhorter and flbwer 
than the PaJJage, and endeavour to put him upon 
his haunches infenfibly, and by degrees. By this 
means you will be enabled by art to bring him to an 
JBlon by fo much the more eilential, as by this alone 
an horfe is taught to know the hands and heels, as 
I have already obferved, without ever being difor- 
dered or perplexed. 
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C H A P. XI. 

Of workmg wttb the Head and Croupe to tie IVaih 

THE lefibns of the head and croupe to the wall 
are excellent to confirm a horfe in obedience. 
In efie(5t, when in this aAion, he is as it were balanced 
between the rider's legs ; and by working the croupe 
along the wall, you are enabled not only to fupple his 
ihoulders, but likewife to teach him the aids of the 
legs. 

For this purpofe, after having well opened the cor- 
ner, turn your hand immediately, and carry it /», in 
order ta direft your horfe by your outward rein, tak- 
ing always care to fupport the croupe with your out- 
ward leg, dire(5tly over-againft, and about two feet 
diftant from the wall i bend your horfe to the way he 
goes, and draw back the ihoulder that is in with your 
inner-rein ; becaufe the outward leg being carried with 
more eafe over the inner-leg, by means of the out- 
ward rein, the horfe will crofs and bring one leg over 
the other j the fhoulders will go before the croupe j 
you will narrow him behind, and confequently put 
him upon his haunches* 

You ought to be careful at the fame time, and fee 
that ynur horfe never falfifies, or quits the line, either 
^ advancing, or going backward. — If he prelTes for- 
a. wardi, 
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ward, fupport him with your hand; if he hangs back, 
fupport him with your legs, always giving him the leg 
that ferves to drive him on, flronger than the other 
%vhich ferves only to fupport him j that is, acting 
ftronger v^ith the leg that it without^ than with that 
which is VLiihirK 

The lelTon of the head to the wall is very effi- 
cacious to correft a liorfe that forces the hand, or which 
leans heavily upon it, becaufe it compels him to put 
himfelf together, and be light in the handi with lefs 
aids of the bridle ; but no horfe that is reflhe^ or ra- 
mingue^ fhould be put to it, for all narrow and con- 
fined leflbns fcrve only to confirm thena in their natu- 
ral vice. 

Place your horfe dire<5tly oppofite the wall, at about 
two feet dillance from it j make him go fideways, as I 
have already diret5led, in the article of Cti^upe to the }PW % 
but left one foot fliould tread upon the other, and he 
fliould knock them together and hurt himfelf, in the 
beginning, in both Iclfons, you muft not be too ftrift 
With hi Ji, but let his croupe be rather on the contrary 
fide to his Ihoulders ; fince by this means he will look to 
the way he fs going more eafily, and be better able to 
taifc the flioulder and leg, which is to crofs over the 
other. By degrees you v/ill gain his haunches, and he 
will grow fupple before and behind, and at the fame 
lime become light in the hand. Never forget that your 
horfe ought always to be bent to the way he goes ; in 
order to do this readily, guide him firm with the outward 
I rein, 
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rein, for very often the ftifFnefs of the neck or head is 
owing to nothing but the confined adlion of the out- 
ward flioulder, it being certain that the eafe of working 
either of thofe parts depends entirely upon the other. 

Your horfe going thus fide ways, carry your hand a 
little out from time to time ; the inner-rein will by this 
means be fhortened, and make the horfe look in. The 
more it enlarges him beforcy by keeping his fore- leg 
that is in at a diftance from the fore- leg that is out ; 
which, confequently, bringing the hinder- leg near to 
the outward, confines his hinder-^parts, and makes him 
bend his haunches, efpedally the outward, upon which 
he refts his weight, and keeps him in an equal blilance« 

Never put your horfe to this lefibn till he has been 
worked a long while upon large circles with his head 
fe, or to the center, and his croupe oitf, otherwifc you 
would run a rifquc; of throwing your horfe into great 
diforder. — ^The moft part of defences proceed from the 
(houlders or haunches ; that is to fay, from the fore or 
hinder-parts ; and thence the horfe learns to refift the 
hand or the heel. It is the want of fupplenefs then 
that hinders the horfe from executing what you put 
him to do ; and how can it be expefted that he Ihould 
anfwer and obey, when he is extremely ftiff in the 
ihoulders, haunches, and ribs, efpecially if you, with* 
out reflefting that fupplenefs is the foundation of alU 
prefs and teaze him, and put him to leflbns beyond his 
power and capacity. 

Vol. II. M CHAP. 
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Of Changes of the Hand^ large and 7iarr<m^ and of raltes and 

Demivolus^ 



A Change is that adion whereby the horfemanr 
guides and caufes his horfe to go from the right- 
hand to the left, and from the left to the right, in or* 
der to work him equally to both hands ; therefore,, 
changing of the hands when you are to the right, is 
making your horfe go to the left-hand j and when on 
the left, making hicii go to the right. 

The changes are made either on one line or path^ 
or on two* and are either large or narrow- Changing 
the hands upon one line, is that wherein the horfe de- 
fcribcs but one line with his feet. 

Changing upon two lines, is when the haunches foU 
low, and accompany the flioulders j and to make this 
change, the horfe's feet muft confequently defcribe 
two lines, one made by his fore-feet, the other with 
his hinder-feet. 

Changing krge is when the line, if the horfe makes 
but one, or both lines, when he defcribes two^ crofs th€ 
manege from cornei to corner. 

Changing narrow, is when thefe lines pafs over but 
a part of it^ 
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A Vohe is generally defined to be whatever forms a 
circle. Voltes of two lines or paths defcribe two, one 
with the horfe's fore feet, the other with his hinder- 
feet. 

If the circle then forms a Fohe^ by confequence half 
a circle forms what is called the half To///, Thefe half 
Foltes^ and quarters ofToltes, are made upon two lines as 
well as the rolte. A Demivolte of two treads is nothing 
elfe then than two half circles ; one drawn by the horfe's 
fore-feet, the other by the hinder : it is the fame with 
quarters of voltes. 

An horfe can be worked and put to all forts of airs 
upon the FoheSy half Foltes^ and quarters of Voltes. But as 
the rules neceflary to be obferved and followed, in 
making Fokes of two treads^ and in changing of hands 
in the paflage, are only general, I fhall content myfelf 
with explaining them in this chapter, referving to my- 
felf a power of pointing out the exceptions when I 
Ihall come to treat of the different airs, and the diffe- 
rent maneges that are pradlifcd upon the voltes. 

Three things equally eflential, and equally difficult 
to attain, muft concur to form the juftnefs of a change* 
they are the manner of beginning it, of continuing, 
and clofing it. We will fuppofe you in the manege.; 
you walk your horfe forward, you bend him properly, 
and you are come to the place where you intend to change 
Jarge. For this purpofe, make a halffiop^ and take care 
never to abandon the rein which is to bend your horfe^s 
necki the other rein, that is the outward rein, is that 
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which you muft ufe to guide and dire«5t him ; but you 
inuft proportion the flrefs you make upon one with the 
other. As it is the outward-rein which determines your 
horfe the way he is to go, make that operate: its effeft. 
will be to bring the outward flioulder in j if then it brings 
the outward flioulder m, it guides and determines the 
horfe to the fide to which you arc going, confines and 
fixes the croupe at the fame time. This is not all, at 
the fame inftant that your hand operates, fupport your 
horfe with your outward-leg. Your hand having de- 
termined the flioulder, and fixed the croupe, your leg 
muft help to fecure it } for without the aid of the leg, 
the croupe would be unconfined, would be loft, and 
the horfe would work only upon one line. You fee 
then how requifite it Is for the horfeman to be exaft, 
aftive, and to give his aids with the greateft delicacy, 
in order to begin his change with juftnefs ; becaufe 
it is neceflary that the time of giving the hand and 
leg fliould be fo clofe one to the other, as not to be 
perceived or diftinguifhed. 

I have alrea^ faid, that your hand Ibould never aban- 
don the rein with which you bend your horfe : this is the 
reafon. — Every horfe, when he makes a change, ought 
to look forwards the way he is going : this attitude, 
this turn of the neck, enables him to perform his 
work better, and makes him appear graceful in it ; 
therefore, if he is turned or bent, before he begins to 
change, why fliould you abandon the rein that ferves 
to bend him I Since, in this cafe, you would be under 

a double 
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a double difficulty^ ia wanting, on one hand the poinf 
of the appuy, which ought to be found in the rein 
which ferves to bend him, and the point of appuy 
which ought to refuh from the working of the other 
rein, which is to determine him» 

The outward rein operates to bring in the outward 
ihoulder; your outward leg accompanies the a<5lion 
6i your hand ; then is your change begun. 

The outward fhoulder and leg never could have 
been brought m, without palling over or crofling the 
inner^Ieg and fliouldcr: this is the aftion which the 
outward leg fhould conftantly perform through the 
whole change. In order to arrive at a juft execution 
of this, you iliould be able to feel which of the feet 
are off the ground, and which are upon it* If the 
inner-ieg is in the air, and the horfe is ready to put it 
to the ground^ raife your hand, carry it in infenfibly^ 
and your horfe will be obliged to advance his outward 
leg and flioulder, and muft, by this means, crofs them 
ovei; the inner-leg and fliouldcr whether he will or 
not. 

It is not fufficient for the horfe to crofs his legs only 
one over ihe other, he muft go forward likewife at the 
fame time; becnufe in making the Change large ^ his feet 
ftiould defcribe two diagonal lines* It is of imponancCt 
therefore, that the iarae attention be had to the inner as 
to tlie outward leg; for it is by the means of the legs 
only that he can advance. It is true that you fhould 
endeavour to make him go forward, by putting back 
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your body, and yielding your hand ; but if he will not 
obey thefc aids, you mufl: make ufe of ihc calves of 
your legs, aiding more ftrongly with your left- leg 
when you are going to the right hand, and more 
flrongly with your right- leg, when you aie going to 
ihe left. 

Befidcs, it is neceflfary to have an equal attention 
to both legs, becaufe the horfe could never work with 
juftncfs, if he were nor balanced equall) between the ri- 
der's legs ; and it is from this exad obedience only, that 
he is enabled to make the changes with precifion ; becaufe 
without a knowledge of the hand and hcd^ it is im- 
poflible he fhould obey the motions of his rider. 

In order to clofe the change jullly, the horfes four 
legs ihould arrive at the fanae time upon a flraight 
line ; £o that a change juftly executed, and in the fame 
Cadence ov Time^ is fach as is not only begun, but finifh- 
cd likewife, and clofed in fuch a proportion, that the 
croupe always accompanies and keeps pace with the 
ihoiilders throughont, 

In order to finifli it in this manner, you muft ob- 
ferve the following rules. 

The greater number of horfes, inflead of finifliing 
their changes with exadtnefs, are apt to lean on one 
fide, to make their croupe go before their fhoulders, 
and to throw themfelves with impatience, in order to get 
upon one path again \ the method of cor reding them for 
thefe irregularities, is to make a demivolte of two lines 
in the fame place where they were to have clofed their 
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Change \ for example, if in changing to the right, they 
are too eager to come upon the ftraight line, without 
having properly finiflied the change, demand of them 
a demivolte to the left, which you will make them round 
equally wiih their fliouldcrs and haunches. 

An eflential poiiit, which neverthelefs, is litile regard- 
ed, is the making your horfe refume his line, or go off" 
■again to tliie other hand, when he has made his change. 
To make him do this, you mud carry your hand on- 
the fide to which you have clofed your change, and. 
carry it infenfibly as it were ; after which you willi 
be able, with great eafe, to. bend your horfe to the inr 
fide. I muft farther explain the neceffity of this adlion. 

It is evident that an horfe in the pafTagc neither can,, 
nor ought, if he could, move the two feet on the fame 
fide t( gether. In beginning and finifliing the Cbangf,. 
the outward leg and fhoulder prefs and pafs over the- 
inner-leg and fhoukler ; he is, confeq]uentLy, fupported 
in this a<5tion by the outward haunch, for the inner- 
foot behind was off the ground : now if at the clofing^ 
of the change, and in the inftant that he is agahi. upon 
one line ; as for example, if in. clofing his change to the- 
right, the horfe is. fupported in his,a<aion by the left- 
haunch, how is it poflible that he can be bent to the 
left? To. attempt this,, would be to make him move 
two legs on the fame fide,, which would be undertakr 
ing a thing irapoffible to be donc^ Being, therefore,., 
arrived upon one line, carry your hand to the wall 4 
this, will make your hocfe change his leg j he. will bie-r 
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fupportcd in his adion by the right-hauncb, and will 
be able to bend himfclf with great facility* 

In order to make the volte true and perfect, he ought 
to be juft with refpcft to his head and neck, and so have 
the adion of his Ihoulders and haunches quite equal. 
When I fay that a horfc ihould have his Chouldcrs and 
haunches equal, I would not be underftood to mean that 
his fore- feet fhould not cover more ground than his 
hinder ; on the contrary, I know it is a rule, never to be 
departed from, that his flioulders ihould precede half of 
the haunches ; but I infill that the haunches fliould 
go along with, and follow exactly, the motion of 
ihe flioulders, for it is from their agreement, and 
from the harmony between the hind-legs and the 
fore, upon which the truth of the volte depends* 
The four legs of a horfe may be compared to the 
four firings of an inftrument. If thefe four cords 
do not corrcfpond, it is impoflible there Ihould be 
any mufic: it is the fame with a horfe, if the mo- 
tions of his haunches and fore-legs are faulty, or 
do not aifl together, and affift each other; and if he 
has not acquired a habit and cafe to perform what he 
ought to do, the mo ft expert and dexterous horfeman 
will never be able to acquit himfelf as he ought^ nor 
execute any air juftly, and with pleafure, be it either 
on the voltes, or ftraight forward. 

Whenever you put your horfe to the paflage upon] 
the volteSt he ought to make the fame number cf ftepsj 
or times with his hinder as with his fore-feet j if tht 
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rpace of ground upon which he works is narrow and 
confined, his fieps ihould be fliorter. 

I will fuppofe that he defcribes a large circle with his 
fore-feet, the adtion of his outward fhoulder ought con- 
iequently to be free, and the ihoulder much advanced, 
in order to make the outward leg pafs over, and crofs 
at every ftep of the inner-leg, that he may more eaiily 
.embrace his volte, without quitting the line of the circle, 
and without difordering his hinder-legs, which ought 
iikewife to be fubjec^ to the fame laws as the fore-leg^, 
and crofs the outwardfleg over the inner, but not quite 
fo much as the fore- legs ; becaufe they have lefs ground 
to go over, and fhould only keep the proportion. 

In working upon voltes of two lines, the horfe (hould 
make as many fteps with his hinder as with his fore- 
feet ; becaufe every horfe whofe haunches go before the 
ihoulders, and who cut and fhorten the eza<5b line of 
the volte, are apt to keep their hinder-feet in one place, 
and make at the fame time one or two fteps with their 
fore-feet ; and by this means falfify and avoid filling up 
the circle in the proponion they begun it : the fanie 
fault is to be found with horfes which bang back at the 
end of a change, and throwing out their croupe, arrive 
at the wall with their (houlders, and confequently'fail 
to clofe their change juftly. 

Farther, in working upon this leiTon, it is indifpcnfibly 
neceflary that at every ftep the horfe takes, he (hould 
make his outward-leg crofs and come over the inner ; 
becaufe this will prevent a horfe that is too quick of 
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feeling, or one that is Rammgue^ from becoming eniier^ or 
to bend himfclf, or lean ia his vohe, vices that are oc- 
cafioned from having the haunches or hinder-legs too 
much con drained. 

There are horfes likewife which have their croupe fo 
light and uncertain, that from the moment they have 
begun the vohe, they lean and widen their hinder-legs, 
and throw them out of the volte. To remedy this, aid^ 
with the outward-leg, carrying your bridle-hand to the 
fame fide, and not in ; becaufe it is by the means of the 
out ward Ac g and inner-rein, that you will be enabled to 
adjuft and bring in the croupe upon the line which it 
ought to keep* 

If it happens that the horfedocs not keep up to the line 
of his volte, or throws his croupe out^ prefs him forward, 
letting him go ftrait two or three fteps, keeping him firm in 
the hand, and inaflowand juft//m^; andufe the aids which 
1 have juft now diredled. — This lefTon is equally ufcful, 
in cafe your horfe is naturally inclined to carry his 
haunches too much in, and where he is Ramingue^ or in 
danger of becoming fo ; but then the aids muft be givea 
on the fide to which he leans and prefles, in order to 
widen his hinder-partSj and to pufli the croupe cut. 

Above all, you (hould remember, that whatever tends 
to bend or turn the head on one fide, will always drive 
the croupe on the other. When the horfc's croupe does 
not follow his Ihoulder equally, this fault m;iy proceed 
either from a difobedience to the hand^ or from his not 
anfwering the heels as he ought. If you would reme* 
6 dy 
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dy this, keep him low before ; that is to fay, keep your 
bridle-hand very low; and while you make him ad- 
vance upon two Treads J aid him firmly with the calves 
of the legs, for as the outward-leg will confine and 
keep his croupe in^ the inncr-leg operating with the 
out ward I will make him go forward. 

If you find that your horfc difobeys the heel, and 
throws his croupe out m fpite of that aid; in this cafe 
make ufe of your inner-rein, carrying your hand out 
with your nails turned upw^ards. This will infallibly 
operate upon the croupe, and reftrain it. Ufe the fame 
remedy, if in the pafTage your horfe carries his htad 
out of the volte, and you will bring it in ; but you muft 
remember, in both cafes, to replace your hand imme- 
diately after having carried it out, in order to make the 
outward-rein work, which will facilitate and enable the 
outward -legs to crofs over the inner. If the horfc 
breaks the line, and flings his croupe upon your right* 
heel, work him to that fide with your left ; if he would 
go fideways to the left, make him go to the right: if 
he flings his croupe out^ put it quietly in \ in fhort, if 
all at once he brings it in, put it quietly out^ and, in a 
word, teach him by the practice of good leflbns to ac- 
quire a facility and habit of executing whatever you 
demand of him. 

The confequence of all the difllerent rules and prin- 
ciples which I have laid down, and which may be ap- 
plied equally to the changes large and narrQu\ to the 
changes upon the f^olies^ and half Voltes } the confequence 
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of thefe iiiftru<ftions, I fay, will be, if pra£lifed judici- 
oufly, z moll implicit and exaft obedience on the part 
of the horfe, which from that moment will reCgn his 
own will and inclination, and make it fubfervient to 
ihat of his rider, which he muft teach him to know^ 
by making him acquainted with the hand and heel* 



CHAP. 



XIIL 



Of the Jids of the Budy^ 



TH E perfeftion of all the aids confifts, as I have 
already proved, in their mutual harmony and 
correfpondence ; for without this agreement, they rauft 
be always inefFe6tual» becaufe the horfe can never work 
with exadtnefs and delicacy, and keep the proportion 
and meafure, which is infeparable to all airs, when 
juftly and beautifully executed. 

This maxim being laid down, we ihall undertake to 
demonftrate that the Jkh qJ the. Body contribute, and are 
even capable of themfclves, from the principles of geo- 
metry, to bring us to the union of the aids of the hand 
and kg; and if fo, we fliall be obliged to own the con* 
clufion, that they are to be preferred to all ilie reft. 

The juftnefs of the aids of the body depend upon the 
Scat of the horferaan. 

Till he is arrived at the point of being able to fit 
down clofe and firm in his laddie, fo as to be immove- 
able 
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able in it^ it would be in vain to expe<5t he jCbould be 
able to manege an horfe ; becaufe, befides that, he would 
be incapable of feeling his motions, he would not be 
poffcfTed of that equilibre and firmnefe of feat which is 
the chara6leriftic of a horfeman. I would define the 
equilibre to be when the horfeman fits upon his twift 
diredly down and clofe upon the faddle, and fo firm 
that nothing can loofen or dillurb his feat ^ and by 
firranefs» I exprefs that grafp or hold with which he 
keeps himfelf on the horfc, without employing any 
ftrength, but trufting entirely to his balance to humour 
and accompany all the motions of the horfe* 

Nothing but exercife and pratflice can give this equi- 
libre, and confequently this Hold upon the horfe. In 
the beginning, the fear which almoft every fcholar 
feelSj and the conftraint which all his limbs are un- 
der, make him apt to prefs the faddle very clofe with 
his thighs and knees ; as he imagines he fliall by this 
method acquire a firmer feat ; but the very efforts that 
he makes to refift the motions of the horfe, ftifFcn his 
body, and lift him out of the faddle ; fo that any rude 
motion, or unexpected fhock, would be likely to un*- 
horfe him, 'for from the moment that he ceafes to fit 
down, and quite clofe to the faddle, every fudden jerk 
and motion of the horfe attacking him under his twift^ 
rauft fliove him out of the faddle. 

\Vc will fuppofe then a perfon, the po fit ion of whofe 
body is juft and regular, and who, by being able to fir , 
down perpendicular, and full in his faddle, can feel and 
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unite himfelf to his horfe fo as to accompany all his 
motions ; let us fee then how this perfoHj from ihe mo- 
tions of his own body, will be able to accord and unite 
die aids or times of the hand and legs. 

In order to make your horfe take* or go into the cor- 
ner of the manege, you mufl begin by opening it. To 
open a corner, is to tui n the flioulder before you come 
to it, in order to make it cover the ground^ and then the 
croupe, which is turned in, will not follow the line of 
the ihoulders till they are turned and brought upon a 
flraight line, in order to come out of the corner. In 
order to turn the Ihouldcr to open the corner, you 
muft carry your hand to the right or left, according to 
the hand to which you are to go j and to throw in the 
croupe, you muft fupport it with the leg on that fide to 
which you carry your hand* 

To make the flioulders turn, and come out of the 
corner, you muft carry your hand on the fide oppofiic 
to that to which you turned it, in order to go into the 
corner ; and that the croupe may pafs over the fame 
ground as the flioulders, you rauft fupport with the leg 
on the contrary fide to that with which you aided, in 
order to bring the haunches in ; the horfe never can 
perform any of thefe anions without an entire agrec- 
ment of all thefc aids, and one Cngle motion of the 
body will be fuffici^nt to unite them all with the 
utmoft exa<5lnefs. In effect, inftead of carrying your 
hand out^ and feconding that aid with the leg, turn 
your body, but imperceptibly, towards the corner, juft 
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as if you intended to go into it yourfelf j your body 
then turning to the right or left, your hand, which 
is one of its appurtenances, muft neceffarily turn 
likewife, and the leg of the fide on which you turn 
will infallibly prefs . againft the horfe and aid him. 
If you would come out of the corner, turn your body 
again, your hand will follow it, and your other leg 
approaching the horfe, will put his croupe into the cor- 
ner, in fuch a manner, that it will follow the fhoulders, 
and be upon the fame line. It is by thefe means that 
you will be enabled to time the aids of the hand and legs 
with greater exaftnefs than you could do,.were you not 
to move your body ] for how dextrous and ready foever 
you may be^ yet when you only ufe your hand and 
legs, without letting their aids proceed from, and be 
guided by, your body, they can never operate fo effec- 
tually, and their adtion is infinitely lefs fmooth, and not 
fo meafured and proportioned, as when it proceeds on- 
ly from the motion of the body. 

The fame motion of the body is likewife neceflary 
in turning, entirely to the right or left, or to make 
your horfe go fideways on. one line, or m making the 
changes. 

If, when you make a change, you perceive the croupe 
to be too much in, by turning your body in, you will 
drivt it out i and the hand following the body, deter- 
mines the fhoulder by means of the outward-rein, which 
is fhortened: if the croupe is too much out^ turn your 
body out^ and this pofture, carrying the. hand out, 
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fhortens the inner-rein, and confines the croupe from 
a(5ling in concert with the outward-leg, which works 
and approaches the fide of the horfe. This aid is by 
fo much better, becaufe, if executed with delicacy, it is 
imperceptible, and never alarms the horfe: I fay, if exe- 
cured as it ought to be, for we are not talking here of 
turning the flioulder, and fofalfifying the pofture, in or- 
der to make the hand and leg work together, it is 
necefTary that the motion fhould proceed from the 
liorfeman's hip, which, in turning, carries with it the 
reft of the body infenfibly ; without this, very far from 
being aflifted by the balance of your body in the 
faddle, you would lofe it entirely, and, together with 
it, the gracefulnefs of your feat j and, your balance 
being gone, how can you expeiSt to find any juftnefs in 
the motions of your horfe, fince all the juftnefs and 
beauty of his motions muft depend upon the exaftnefs 
of your own ? 

The fecret aids of the body are fuch then as ferve 
to prevent, and which accompany all the motions of 
the horfep If you would make him go backward, 
throw back your own body, your hand will go with 
it, and you will make the horfe obey by a fingle turn 
of the wrift. Would you have him go forward ? For 
this purpofe put your body back, but in a lefs degree; 
do not prefs the horfe*s fore-parts with your weight, 
becaufe by leaning a little back, you will be able to 
approach your legs to his fides with greater eafe- If 
your horfe rifes up, bend your body forward; if he 
I kicks, 
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IcickSj leaps, or yerks out behind, throw your body 
back ; if he gallops when he ftiould not, oppofe all his 
motions, and, for this purpofe, pufh your waift forward 
towards the pummel of the faddle, making a bend or 
hollow at the fame time in your loins ; in Ihort, do 
you work your horfe upon great circles, with the head 
in and croupe out ? Let your body then be a part of the 
circle, becaufe this pdfture bringing your hand in^ you 
bring in the horfe's outward (houlder, over which the 
inner-fhoulder crofles circularly ; and your inner-leg 
being like wife, by this method, near your horfe's fide, 
you leave his croupe at liberty, I call it becoming a 
pan of the circle yourfelf, when you incline your body 
a little, the balance of your body towards the center, 
and this, proceeds entirely from th€ outward- hip, and 
the turning it in. 

The aids of the body then are thefe which conduce 
to make the horfe work with greater pleafure, and con- 
fequently perform his buiinefs with more grace ; if then 
they arc fuch, as to be capable alone of conftituting the 
juftnefs of the airs ; if they unite and make the hand 
and legs work in concert j if they are fo fine and fub-' 
tile as to be imperceptible, and occafion no vifible mo- 
tion in the rider^ but the horfe feems to work of him- 
felf I if they comprize, at the fame time, the mofl 
eftabiiftied and certain principles of the art; if the body 
of the horfeman, which is capable of employing them^ 
is of confequence firm without conftraint or ftifFncIs, 
and fupple without being weak or loofe } if thefe are 
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the fruits which we derive from them, we muft fairly 
own that this is the fiiorteft, the moft certain and plained 
method we can follow, In order to form a horfcmaju 



CHAP. XIV. 
[0/ tbe Gallop. 



TH E trot is the foundation of the gallop j the proof 
of its being fo is very clear and natural The 

a<H:ion of the trot is crofs-wife ; that of the gallop is 
f rona an equal moiwn of the fore and hinder-leg : now 
if you trot out your horfe briikly, and beyond his pitch, 
he will be compelled^ when his fore-foot is off the 
ground, to put his hinder-foot down fa quick^ that it 
will follow the fore-foot of the fame iide ; and it is this 
which forms a true gallop : the trot then is, beyond dif-* 
pute, the foundation of the gallop. 

As the perfeftion of the trot confifls in the fupplenefa 
of the joints and limbs, that of the gallop depends up- 
on the lightnefs and a^ivity of the (houlders,. and a 
good appuy ; and the vigour and refolution of the career 
muft proceed from the natural fpirit and courage of the 
horfe. 

It fhould be a rule never to make a horfe gallop, till 
he prefents and offers to do it of himfelf. 

Trotting him out boldly and freely, and keeping him- 
in the hand fo as to raife and fupport his fore-parts^ 

will 




will aflift him greatly j for when the limbs are become 
fupplc and ready, and he is fo far advanced as to be 
able to unite and put himfelf together without difficul- 
ty, he will then go off readily in his gallop ; whereas, 
if on the contrary, he fliould pull, or be heavy, the gal- 
lop would only make him abandon himfelf upon the 
hand, and fling him entirely upon his llioulders. 

To put an horfe in the beginning of his leflbns from 
the walk to the gallop^ and to work him in it upon 
circles, is demanding of him too great a degree of obe- 
dience. In the firft place, it is very fure that the hOrfc 
can unite himfelf with greater eafe in going fliraight for- 
ward than in turning; and, in the next place, the walk 
being a flow and diftinA pace, and the gallop being 
f^uick and violent, it is much better to begin with the 
trot, which is a quick adion, than with the walk, which 
is flow and calm, however raifed and fupported its ac- 
tion may be. 

Two things arc requiCte to form the gallop, viz- it 
ought to be juji^ and it ought to be €vm or fyW. 1 call 
that gallop yff/5 in which the horfe leads with the right- 
leg before, and I call that the right-leg which is 
foremoft, and which the horfe puts out beyond the 
other ; for inftance, a horfe gallops and fupports him- 
felf in his gallop upon the outward fore-foot, the right 
fore-foot clears the way, and the horfe confequently 
gallops with the right-foot, and the gallop is juft, be- 
caufe he puts forward and leads with his right-foot, 
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This motion of the right-foot is indifpenfibly nc- 
ceffary ; for if the horfe were to put his left fore- foot 
firft, his gallop would hefalfei fo that k is to be un-- 
der flood, that whenever you put an horfc to the gallop^ 
he fliould always go oiF with his right fore-foot, and- 
keep- it forcmoll, or he can never be £aid to gallep juit 
and true. 

I underfland by an even or equal gallop, that in whiclv 
the hind^parts follow and accompany the fore- parts ; as; 
for example, if a horfe gallops or leads with his right- 
leg, the hind right-leg then ought to follow ; for if the 
left leg behind were to- follow the Fight fore- leg, the 
horfe would then be difunkcdi the juflnefs then of the 
gallop depends upoa the atflion of the fore, as the 
union or evennefs of it does on the hinder- feet. 

This general rule, whiclii fixes the juflnefs of the 
gallop ; tliat is to fay, thia principle whioh obliges the 
horfc to lead with the right fore-foot when he gal- 
lops, Arid as it is,, fome times parts with its privileges 
in deference to the laws of the manege. The defignr 
of this- fchool is to make equally fupple and aftive all 
the limbs of a horfc. It i& not requillte then that the 
horfe Ihould lead always with- the fame leg;, becaufe it 
is abfoluteLy necefTary that he Ihould be equally ready 
and fupple with both his flioulders, in order to work 
properly upon the different airs. It feems but reafon^- 
able, that this rule £hould be obferved like wife out of 
ihe manege ; and therefore it lias of late obtained, that 
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liunung horfes ihould lead indifferently with botfi 
legs J becaufe it has been found, on trial, that by ftrift* 
ly adliering. to the rule of never fuffering an horfe to 
gallop but with his right fore-leg, he has been quite 
puined and worn out on one fide, when he was quite 
fre0i and found on the other. 

Be that as it will, it is not lefs certain that, in the 
manege^ an horfe may gallop yii^ either in going ftrait 
forward, or ia going round, or upon a circle i for 
inftance, if he is going ftraight, and to the right-hand, 
and fets off with the left fore-foot, he then is fa[fei juft 
as he would be if in going, to the kft he fhould lead 
with his right fore- foot. 

The motions of an horfe, when difunited, are fo dif* 
ordered and perplexed, that he runs a rifque of falling; 
becaufe his atflion then is the adtion of the trot, and 
quite oppofite to the nature of the gallop. It is true 
tJiar, for tlie rider's fake, he had better be falfe. 

If an horfe in full gallop changes his legs from one 
fide to the other alternately, this action of the amble, in 
the midft of his courfe, is fo different from the a(5lion 
Qf the gallop, that it occafions the horfe to go from the 
ixot to the amble, and from the amble to the trot. 

When an horfe gallops ftraight forward, however 
fiiort and confined his gallop is, his hind- feet always go 
beyond his fore feet, even the foot that leads, as well 
as the other* To explain this; if the inner fore-foot 
leads, the inner, hind-foot ought to follow j fo that the 
two inner-feet, both that which leads, and that which 
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follows, are prefled, while the other two are at liber- 
ty. The horfe fets off: the outward fore- foot is on 
ihe ground, and at Hberty ; this makes one "time \ im* 
mediately the inner fore-foot, which leads, and is prefled, 
marks a fecond v here are two "fmes : then the out- 
ward hind*foor, which was on the ground, and at U- 
berty, marks the third Time ; and, laflly, the inner hind- 
foot, which leads, and is preiTcd, comes to the ground 
and marks the fourth ; fo that when an horfe goes 
ftraight forward, and gallops juft, he performs it in 
four diftinft Timesy one, two, three, four^ 

It is very difficult to feel exactly, and perceive all 
thefe times of the gallop; but yet, by obfervation and 
praftice, it may bedone. The fime of an horfe, which 
covers and embraces a good deal of ground, is much 
more eafy to work than his which covers but little. The 
adion of the fir ft is quick and fliort ; and that of the 
other long, flow, and diftinifl; but whether the natural 
Mottms and Beat^ of the horfe are flow or quick, the 
horfeman abfolutely ought to know them, in order to 
humour and work conformable to them ; for fliould 
he endeavour to lengthen and prolong the action of the 
fir ft > in hopes of making him go forward more readi- 
Jy, and make him to ihorten and confine the adion of 
the other, in order to put Urn more together ^ the a6lion of 
both would, in this cafe, not only be forced and dif- 
agreeable, but the horfes would refift and defend them- 
fclves ; becaufe art is intended only to afllft and cor- 
red, and not to change nature. 

In 
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In working your horfe upon circlesi it is the out- 
ward rein that you muft ufe to guide and make him 
go forward j for this purpofe, turn your hand in from 
time to time, and aid with your outward leg.— If the 
croupe fliould be turned too much out, you muft carry 
your hand to the outfide of the horfe's neck, and you 
will confine it, and keep it from quitting its line. 

I would be underftood of circles^ of two Lines or 
Treads^ where the haunches are to be attended to. — ^ Be- 
fore you put your horfe to this, he fhould be gal- 
loped upon a plain, or circles of on^ line only* 

In this leflbn, in order to fupple your horfe, make 
ufe of your inner-rein to pull his head towards the 
center, and aid with the leg of the fame fide, to pufh his 
croupe out of the l^oke j by this means you bend the 
ribs of tl>e horfe. The hind^feet certainly defer ibe a 
much large circle than his fore-feet ; indeed they make 
a fecond line j but when a horfe is faid to gallop only 
upon a circle of one line or tread, he always, and of 
neceflity^ makes two J becaufe, were the hind-feet to 
make the fame line as the fore- feet, the leflbn would 
be of no ufe, and the horfe would never be made fup- 
ple, for he only becomes fupple in proportion as the 
circle made with his hind-feet is greater than that de- 
fer ibe d by his fore- feet. 

When your horfe is fo far advanced as to be able to- 
gallop lightly and readily upon this fort of circle, be- 
gin then to make freq^uent flops with him» To make 

them 
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them well in the gallop, wuh his head in and croupe 
oui^ the rider muft ufe his outward-leg, to bring in the 
outward*Ieg of the horfe, otherwife he would never be 
•able to flop upon his haunches ; becaufe the outward 
haunch is always out of the volte. 

To make a ftop in a gallop flrait forwards, you 
fliould carefully put your horfe t^getber^ without alter- 
ing or difturbing the appuy, and throw your body back 
a little, in order to accompany the aftion, and lo relieve 
the horfe's ftiouldcrs. You fhould feize the time of 
making the flop, keeping your hand and body quite 
ft ill, exactly when you feet the horfe put his fore feet 
to the groundj in order that by raiting them immediate- 
ly by the next motion that he would make, he may be 
upon his haunches. If, on the contrary, you were to 
begih to make the ftop while the fiiouldei^s of the horfe 
were advanced, or in the air, you would run the rifque 
of hardening his mouth, and rauft throw him upon his 
flioulders, and even upon the hand, and occafion him 
to make fome wrong motions with his head, being thus 
-furprifed at the time when his fhoulders and feet are 
coming lo the ground. 

There are fome horfes who retain themfelves, and 
do not put out their ftrength fufficiently ; thefe fhould 
be galloped brifkly, and then flowly again, remember- 
ing to gallop them fometimes faft and fometimes flow, 
as you judge neceflfary. Let them even go a Uttle way 
at full fpecd : make a half Hop, by putting back your 
4 body, 
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bodjr, and bring them again to a flow gallop j by thefe 
means ihey will moll certainly be compelled to obey 
the hand and heel, 

In the flow gallop, as well as in the trot, it is 
neceflary fome times to clofe your heels to the horfe's 
fides ; this is called pincbin^: but you muft pinch him 
in fuch a manner as not to make him abandon him- 
felf upon the hand, and take care that he be upon 
his haunches^and not upon hisflioulders j and therefore 
whenever you pinch him, keep him in the hand. 

To put him well togc[hcr| and make him bring his 
hinder- legs under him, clofe your legs upon him, 
putting them very much back : this will oblige him 
to Aide his legs under him j at the fame inftant, raife 
your hand a little to fupport him before, and yield it 
again immediately. Support him thus, and give him 
the rein again from time to time, till you find that he 
begins to play and bend his haunches, and that he 
gallops leaning and fitting down as it were upon them ; 
prefs him with the calfs of the legs, and you will make 
him quick and fenfible to the touchv 

If your horfe has too fine a mouth, gallop him upon 
floping ground ; this will oblige him to lean a Utile 
upon the hand, the better to put himfelf upon his 
haunches j and the fear that he will be under of hurt-* 
ing his bars, will prevent his refilling the operation of 
the bit. If the galloping upon a floping ground af- 
fures, and fixes a mouth that is weak and fickle, em- 
ploy the fame ground in making your horfe afcend it, 

Vol. 1L P in 
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in cafe he is heavy in the hand ; and if his appuy be tod 
flrong, it will lighten him. 

There arc fome horfemen who mark each n\otion of 
the horfe in his gallop, by moving their body and head ; 
they ought, however, without ftillnels or conllraint, to 
confem and yield to all his motions, yet with a fmooth- 
ncfs and pliancy, fo as not to be perceived ; for all great 
or rnde motions always difturb the horle. To do ihis^ 
you muft advance or prefent your breaft, and ilretch 
yourfelf firm in your ftirrupsj this is the only way to 
fix and unite yourfelf entirely to the animal who car- 
ries you. 

The property of the gallop is, as may be gathered 
from all that has been faid of it, to give the horfe a 
good appuy. In reality, in this action, he lifts at every 
rime both his fiioulders and legs together, in fuch a 
manner, that in making this motion his fore-part is 
without a fupport, till his forefeet come to the ground j 
fo that the rider by fupporiing, or bearing him gent- 
ly in the hand as he comes down, can by conlequcnce 
give an appuy to a mouth that has none* 

You muft take care that by retaining your horfe too 
much in his gallop, you do not make him become 
Ramingue^ and weaken the mouth that is light and un- 
fteady, as the full or extended gallop is capable on the 
other hand to harden an appuy which was Itrong and 
full in the Hand before. 

The gallop does not only affiire and make fteady a 
weak and delicate mouth, but it alfo fupples an horfe> 

and 
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* *fid makes him ready and adlive in his limbs. It fixes 
the memory and attention of horfes likewife which, from 
too much heat and impetuofity in their tempers, never 
attend to the aids of the rider, nor the times of their 
fetting off: it teaches thofe who retain themfelves, to 
go forward, and to fet ofF readily^ and witli fpirit; and 
laftly, takes oflf all the fuperfiuous vigour of fiich horfes 
which, from too much gaiety, avail themfelves of 
their ftrengih and courage to refift their riders. — Take 
care, however, to proportion this leflbn to the nature, 
to the flrength, and the inclination of the animal > and 
remember that a violent and precipitate gallop will 
hurt an impatient and hot horfe as much as it will 
be proper and ufeful to one who retains himfelf, and 
is jadifli and lazy. 



CHAP. 



XV. 



Of Pajjades. 



THE Paflades arc the trueft proofs an horfe can 
give of his goodnefs. By his going off, you 
Judge of his fwiftnefs : by his flop, you difcover the 
goodnefs or imperfe<51ion of his mouth; and by the 
readincfs with which he turns, you are enabled to de- 
cide upon his addrefs and grace: in Ihort, by making 
him go oflf a fecond tirae^ you difcover his temper and 
i?i^our ; when your horfe is light and adiive before, is 

P a firm 
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firm upon his haunches, and has thenn fupple and free- 
ly, fo as ro be able to accompany the fhoulders, is obe^ 
dient and ready to both hands, and to the ftopi he 
is then fit to be worked upon paflfades. 

PaiTade. 



Walk him along the fide of the wall in a fteady, 
even pace, fupporting and keeping him light in the 
hand, in order to ftiew him the length of the paflade, 
and the roundnefs of the Fc//^, or demivohe^ which he is 
to make at the end of each line. Stop at the end, and 
when he has finiflied the laft time of the ftop, raife 
him, and let him make two or three pefades. After 
this, make a demivolte of two lines in the walk, and 
while he is turning, and the moment you have clofed 
it, demand again of him two or three pefadcs, and 
then let him walk on, in order to make as many to the 
other hand, 

PafTade to the left. 



You muft take care to confirm him well in this 
Icfibn ! from the walk, you will put liim to the trot up- 
on aftraight linej from the trot to a flow gallop, and 

from 
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from that to a fwifter ; being thus led on by degrees, 
and ftep by flep, he will be able to furnifh all forts of 
pafTades, and to make the demivolte in any air that you 
have taught him. 

You fhould never put your horfe to make a FoUe or 
Demivolte, at the time that he is difunited, pulls, or is 
heavy in the hand, or is upon his (boulders ; on the 
contrary, you fliould Hop him at once, and make him 
go backward, till you perceive that he is regulated, 
united, upon his haunches, light before^ and has taken 
a good and juft appuy. 

A perfeft pafTade is made in this manner : your 
horfe {landing ftrait and true upon all his feet, you 
go off with him'^t once, you ftop him upon' his 
haunches, and in the fame Time or Cadence in which 
he made his ftop, being exa<5lly obedient to the hand 
and heels, he ought to make the demivolte, balancing 
himfelf upon his haunches, and fo waiting till you 
give him the aid to fet off again. — It is requifite then 
that the leaft motion or hint of the rider fliould be an 
abfolute command to the horfe. If you would have 
him go off at full fpeed, yield your hand, and clofe the 
calves of your legs upon him ; if he do not anfwer 10 
this aid, give him the fpurs, but you niuft give them fo 
as not to remove them from the place where they were, 
and without opening or advancing your legs before you 
ftrike. 

The bij(b paffades are thofc which an horfe makes 
when, being at the end of his line, he makes his demi- 
volte 
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Of Pefades. 



THE Pefadc takes its name from the motion of 
the horfe, which, in this ai5lion, leans and lays 
all the weight of his body upon his haunches. To 
be perfc(5t, the hinder-feet, which fupport the whole, 
ought to be fixed and immoveable, and the fore- part 
of the horfe more or lefs raifed according as the crea- 
ture will allows but the fore-legs^ from the knee to 
the feet, muft always be- extremely bent, and brought 
under him. 

The property of the pefade is to difpofe and prepare 
an horfe for all forts of maneges, for it is the founda- 
tion of all the Ars ; great cauuon, however, mull be had 
not to teach your horfe to rife up, or ftand upon his 
haunches, which is making a pefadc, if he is not quite 
era<5t and obedient to the hand and heel ; for in this 
cafe you would throw him into great diforder, would 
fpoil his mouth, and falfify the appuy, would teach 
him to make Points^ as they are called, and even make 
him become re (live, inafmuch, as ihc generality of 
horfes only rife up to refUl their rider, and becaufc they 
will neither go forward nor turn. 

Your horfe then being fo far advanced, as to be fie 

to be tried and exercifed in the pefadc^ work him upon 

6 the 
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the walk J the tror, and gallop: flop him in the hand, 
keep him firm and moderately together ; aid with the 
tongue, the fwitch, and your legs: the moment you 
perceive he comprehends what it is you would have 
him do, though never fo little, encourage and carcfs 
him. If, in the beginning of this leflbn, you were to 
life force or rigour, he would confider the ftridlnefs of 
your hand, and the aids of the legs» as a punilhment; 
and it would diI<:ourage him* It is> therefore, proper 
to work him gently, and by degrees ; therefore, when* 
ever he makes an atcempt to rife, carefs him, make hira 
go forwards, try to make him rife a feconti time, either 
more or lefs, and ufe him by degrees lo'^rife higher and 
higher; you will find that he will foon be able to make 
his pefades perfect, and to make three or four, or eveti 
more, with eafe and readinefs* Sluggilli and heavy 
horfcs require, in the beginning, ftronger and fliarpep 
aids. 

There are other horfes which are apt to rife of them- 
felves, without being required to do fo ; drive them for- 
ward, in order to prevent them. Some, in making the 
pefade, do not bend and gather up their fore-legs, but 
flretch them o\it, paw, and crofs them one over the 
other in the air, referabling the adion of a perfon's 
hands who plays upon the fpinnet ; to thefe horfes you 
muft apply the fwitch, ftriking them brifkly upon the 
Ihoulders or knees. — There are others which^ in the ia- 
ftant that you endeavour to make them rife, avail- 
ing themfelves of the power which they have froiu 

4 being 
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h&ing pta together^ in order to perform this adion, 
throw themfelves forward in hopes of freeing them- 
felves from all fubjedtion : the only way to corre<5t 
fuch vices, is to make the horfe go backward the 
fame length of ground that he forced and broke 
through. 

There is another kind of horfes which, to avoid be- 
ing put together^ in order to make a pefade, as well as 
to refift the rider, will fling their croupe in and aut^ 
fometimes to one flde, fometimes to the other ; in this 
cafe, if you perceive that your horfe is apt to fling his 
croupe more to the left than to the right, you muft put 
him to the wall, the wall being on the left-hand, and 
there fupport and confine him with your right-leg, and 
even pincb him, if there be occafion ; taking care to 
carry your hand to the right, but imperceptibly, and 
no more than what will juft ferve to fliorten the left 
rein. 

If he throws himfelf to the right, you muft put him 
fo as to have the wa41 on the right ; you muft fup- 
port and pincb him with your left-leg, and fhorten 
your right rein, by candying your hand to the left. I 
muft, however, repeat it over and over, that in a leflbn 
of this kind, in which an horfe may find out me- 
thods and inventions to refift and defend himfelf, I 
fay, in giving fuch leflbns, the rider ought to be maf- 
ter of the fureft judgment, and moil confummate pru- 
dence. 

Vo L. IL QL More- 
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HpX&omVi, yQU fhouldc talc£> caret no( to ffiU ii\totthe 
miliaj^ of] thoie who. ifxiagine that the higher an horfe- 
rifpS) thQ mpira l\e= is upoa bis. haunches, hi the 
p^ff^lq, tl^e^c^pypf; is:pudied:badc« and the horfe hendfr 
hi%,hajiq^s J huXi ii ke.nf(ps too high, he qo longer 
fits upon his haunches ; for from that moment Ixe-be" 
cqiip^ftif, aijid) ftands. ftrait upon.hisxhocks<'^ and in- 
ilfa(|(^; throwing^ his croupe back^ he dra\^« it to* 
vrafds hin^ 

l^hi^i fpn of ) pei^eSi in which the borfe rifes^ too 
high,,aM l%i0ens.his. hocb^ are called. Ooat-^Pefadts, as 
thf^y^ refemhle the > ^Aioa. ofi that animaL 

The;, aids, that are to be;, givea in peiades, are deriv- 
ed from thofe ufed to make an boife go backward. 
Place yDur hand as if you intended to make your horfe 
go ba<;k.ward, but. cloie your legs- at the fame time, 
and) he will. rife.: for. this. reaCon, nothing-is more ah- 
furd than the method which fome horfemen teach their 
fcholars, who oblige them, in order to make their 
horfes rife, to ufe only the Twitch { they muft certain- 
ly not know thai:, the hand confining the fore-part, and 
the rider's legs driving the hinder-parts forward, the 
horfe is compelled, whether he will or not, to raife his 
ihoulders from the ground, and to throw all the weight 
of his body upon his haunches. 
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C H A P. XVII. 

Of the Mezair. 

THE gallop is the foxtndation of xhi^terre-o-T'erre, 
for in thefe two motions, the principle of the Ac- 
tion is the fame, fince the terfe-a-ierre is only a fliort- 
ened gallop, with the croupe in, and the haunches fol- 
lowing in a clofe and quick time. 

The Mezair is higher than the a(5tion of terre-a-terre, 
and lower than that of curvets : we may therefore con- 
clude that the terre-a-t6rre is the foundation of the 
mezair, as well as of curvets. In the terre-a-terre the 
horfe fhould be more to^etbir than in the gallop, that 
he may mark his Time or Cadence more diftincflly ; at- 
• though in a true terre-a-terre there is no times to be 
marked, for it is rather a gliding of the haunches, 
which conies from the namral fprings in the limbs of 
the horfe. 

I have faid that the terre-a-terre is the foimdation 
of the mezair j in eflfeft, the higher you raife th^ fore- 
parts of the horfe, the flower and more diflindt his ac- 
tions will be ; and by making him beat and mark the 
Time with his hinder-feet, inftead of gliding them along 
as in the terre-a-terre, you put him to the mezair, or half 
Curvets* 

Qji Whea 
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When an horfe works terre-a-terre, he always ought, 
the fame as in the gallop, to lead with the legs that arc 
within the P^olte ; his two fore-feet being in the air, and 
the moment that they are coniing down, his two hind- 
feet following. 

The aftion of the gallop is always one^ two^ three and 
four : the terre-a-terre is performed upon two lines^ aivd in 
two times. The adion is like that of Curvets^ except that it 
is more under the horfe ; that is, he bends his haunches 
more and moves them quicker and clofer than in the 
Curvets. 

To work an horfe terre-a-terre upon large circles, 
take care to keep your body ftrait, Heady, and true in 
the faddle^ without leaning to one fide or the other. 
Lean upon the outward flirrup, and keep your out- 
ward-leg nearer the fide of the horfe than the other 
leg, taking care to do it fo as not to be perceived. If 
you go to the right, keep your bridle-hand a little on 
the out-fide of the horfe's neck, turning your little fin?- 
ger up without turning your nails at the fiime time.^ 
although, if need be, you muft turn them, in order tp 
make the inner-rein work^ which paffes over the little 
finger. Keep your arms and elbows to your hips ; by 
this means, you will afifure and confine your hand^ 
which ought to acco|^pany, and, if I may fo fay, run 
along the line of the circle with the horfe. 

In the mezair, ufe the fame aids as in working upon 
Curvets. Give the aids of the legs with delicacy, and 

4 no 
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no {Irongcr thrin is juft neceilary to carry your horfe 
forward. Remember, when you clofe your legs, to 
make him go forward, to prefs with the outward in 
fuch a degree as to keep your horfe confined, and to 
aflift the other in driving him forward ; as it is not 
neceflary to lay fo much flrefs on the inner leg, be-, 
caufe that ferves only to guide the horfe, and make 
him cover and embrace the ground that lays before 
him. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Curvets. 

OF all the high airs, curvets are the leaft violent, 
and confequently the moft eafy to the horfe j in- 
afmuch as nothing is required of him but what he 
has done before. In reality, to make him Hop readily 
and juftly, he has been taught to take a good and true 
j^ppuy ; in order to make him rife, he has been put to-- 
getber^ and fupported firm upon his haunches ; to make 
him advance, to make him go backward, and to make 
him flop, he has been made acquainted with the aids 
of the heels and hand, fo that to execute curvets, no- 
thing remains for him, but to learn and comprehend 
the meafure and time of the air. 

Gurvers are derived from and drawn out of the Pefade;. 
J have already faid that pefades ought to be made flow- 
ly, very high before, and accompanied a little by the 

haunches. 

Curvets 
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Curvets are lower before*^ the horfe mud advance, 
his haunches, muft follow clofer, and beat or mark a 
quicker Ti'/w: the haunches muft be bent, his hocks be 
firnii and his two hinder- feet advance equally at every 
Tim€\ and their action muft be fliort and quick, juft^ 
and in exa(ft meafure and proportion. 

This action, when fuited to the ftrengih and difpo- 
fition of the horfe, is not only beautiful in itfelf, but 
even neceflary to fix and place his head ; becaufe thi^ 
Jir is, or ought to be, founded upon the true appuy of 
his mouth. It like wife lightens the fore- part j for as 
it cannot be performed unlefs the horfe colletJts his 
ilrengih upon his haunches, it muft of confequence 
take the weight from the ftioulders. 

It is well known that in working upon every air, 
the ftrength, the vigour, and the difpofirion of the 
horfe, fliould be confidered ; the importance of this at* 
tention to thefe qualities in the horfe is fufficiently ac* 
knowledged, and it is granted and allowed that art 
fcrves, and can ferve to no other end than to improve 
and make nature perfeft. Now it will be eafy to difco- 
ver to what Air an horfe fliould be deftined, and to what 
he is mo ft difpofed and capable of executing, by feeing 
his aftions, and obferving the greater or lefler degree 
of pains which will be requifite lo make him fupple. 
When you deiign an horfe for the curvets, take care to 
chufe one which, belides having the neceflary difpofi- 
tion to that manege, will have likewife patience enough 
in his temper to perform them well. A natural difpo- 

lition 
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fition alone will noi: fufFice: there arc horfts which will 
prefent the mfe Ives to them ; but being by nature im- 
patient of all reftraint^ from the moment that they feel 
any pain or difficulty in furnifliing what you afk of 
them^ they will difobey, and deceive you in the very' 
inftant that you thought them gained and conquered. 
It requires mvich fkill to know how to begin with fuch 
horfes, and to confirm them in their bufmefs. Take it* 
for a certain truth, that you will never fuccecd, if your 
horfe is not perfe6lly obedient to the hand and heel : if 
he is not fupple, and able to w^ork upon one line or 
path, with freedom and eafe ; and if he is not like wife 
very well feated upon his haunches in his terrea-terre, 
which he ought, to be able to esecuie perfeiflly well. 

Curvets are improper, and never fucceed with horfes 
which have bad feet, and which have any wcaknefs or com- 
plaint in their hocks, whatever powers and qualifica** 
tions they may otherwifc have. They are like wife apt 
to encourage an horfe that is Ramingite in his vice, and 
are capable of teaching one which is not fo by nature 
to become Ramingue^ if he is not adjufted and brought 
to this air with great prudence. Indeed, impatience 
and fretfulnefs often make an horfe defperate, when 
put to this manege j and not being able to endure the 
corredion, nor comprehend the aids^ he betakes him- 
felf to all forts of defences ; as well as that being con* 
founded through fear, he is bewildered, becomes 

6 abject 
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abjed and jadifli. It is almoft impoflible to fay, 
which of thefe imperfeflionts is hardeft to cure. 

Before you put an horfe to make curvets, he ought 
to work terre a-terre J and if he cannot do this, he 
ought to be able to change hands upon one and tu^ 
lines, to go oflf readily, and to make a good flop. After 
this, he fliould be able to make pefades eafily, and fo 
high before as to be felt and fupported in the hand; 
and always make them upon a ftrait line. 

After this, afk of him two or three curvets j let him * 
go then two or three fteps^ then make two or three 
curvets, and fo alternately. If you find that your horfe 
is well in the hand, and that he advances regularly, is 
patient, and does not break his line, but keep even upon 
it, he will drefs very eafily, and foon: if he prefTes for- 
ward too much, make him curvet in the fame place, 
and make him often go backward. After he has thus 
made two or three, demand then more of him, after- 
wards make him go backward, and fo fucceffively* 

One fees but few horfcs which, in making curvers, 
plant themfelves well upon their haunches and hotks ; 
at lead, that do not hang back, and who beat and 
mark equally and fmartly the meafure of the air, and 
keep their heads true, and croupe fteady ; wherefore* 
the firft Icflbns fliould be flow and gentle, making your 
horfe rife very high before^ and for this reafon, be- 
caufe the longer time the horfe is in the air, the cafier 
it will be to him to adjuft himfelf upon his haunches* 

and 
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and to aflfure his head, and bend or gather up his fore- 
legs ; on the contrary, if he does not rife high before, 
he only beats and throws about the duft, and fliuffles 
his legs, and can never aflemble the diflferent parts of 
his body, and be united as he ought to be, in this 
manege. 

When an horfe, in his firft curvets, makes of him- 
felf his Beats or Times diligent and quick, it is to be 
feared that this is. only owing to fire and impatience ; 
in this cafe, there will be reafon to fufpedl that he has 
not flrength fufficient for this manege, that he will foon 
do nothing but fliulfle and throw about his legs, with- 
out rifing as he ought, or elfe that he will become ^n- 
tier } but if he rifes freely, and fuflSciently high, without 
being in a hurry, or ftifFening himfelf, and bends his 
hocks, it will then be very eafy to fhorten and reduce, 
and adjuft the meafure of his air, and to make it per- 
fe(St in proportion to his refolution, flrength, and adli- 
vity. If, when you are going to raife him, he rifes fud- 
denly of himfelf, confider whether this hafly adlion be 
not a proof likewife of what I have juft now told you. 

The beauty and perfection of the fine airs, when neat- 
ly executed, and their time juft and true, do not confift 
fo much in the diligence and quickncfs with which the 
horfe brings his hinder-feet to the ground, and makes 
his Beats ; for if that were the proof, the horfe would 
not have fufiicient time to raife his fore- part, and to 
gather his legs under him ; but the true meafure, and 
the harmony of his Time, are when the hinder-feet follow 
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fmoothly, and anfwer immediately to the fore-feet ; 
and that thcfe rife again in the inftant that the others 
louch the ground* 

To teach your horfe to beat his curvets neatly, and 
in equal time and raeafurc, take care to keep him in, 
and in a good and juft appuy j keep yourfelf ftrait, and 
well ftretched down in the faddle, but without any flifF- 
ncfs, preferving always a certain eafe and freedom, 
which is the chara<5lerillic of an horfetnan : let your 
hand be about three fingers breadth above the pom- 
mel of the faddle, and a little forward or adran* 
ced, keeping your nails up, and be diligent and 
ready to raife your horfe : when you do ihis^ put 
your body a little forward, but fo as not to let it 
be perceived ; above all, put no ftrefs in your legs, 
but let them be cafy and loofe, and they will catch 
the I'iim of themfelves better than you can give it: 
I am now f peaking of an high-dreft and perfeft 
horfe, which works with the greateft exa^ftnefs ; for if 
he was to break his line, to throw himfelf from 
one fide to the other, refufe to advance, or not ta 
lift his legs, you would then be obliged to give the: 
aids in proportion to his feeling and underftand* 
ing. 

It is not requifite that an horfe fliould be abfo- 
lutely perfect in curvets ftrait forward, before you 
put him to make them upon /W/fj .• by being ac- 
cuftomed to make them only ftrait forwards, when 
he is put to do them differently, he would feel a 

4 freCb 
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f refh conilraint ; in this cafe he might break and per- 
plex his air in the adlion of turning, he would falfifjr 
the Folte^ and perhaps fall into many diforders : it is 
therefore right, as fbon as he is grounded a little in 
curvets ilrait forwards, to begin to teach him the "Jtimey 
and the proportions of the Volte. 

Walk him then upon a volte that is fufficiently large, 
and e^adlly roued, taking care that he walks neither 
too flow nor tQO fail, and making him bring in his 
head to the volte, that he may acquire a habit of look- 
ing always into the volte, without letting his hind-feet 
however go oflf the line of his fore-feet. 

Having thus taught him in the walk to both hands 
the fpace or circumference of the volte, let him make 
three pefades, then three more, and let him make 
them with patience, and juftly, without Hopping, Trot 
him then upon the volte. Hop him without letting him 
riie» carefs him, and begin with him again to the 
Qther hand, and repeat the fame. When he begins to 
underftand this leiTon, let him make two pefades to- 
gether; th?n let him walk, as before ; and obferve thefe 
rules, and this method, without hurrying or prefGng 
him J encreafe by degrees the number of pefades, and 
let him walk lefs as he begins to work with more 
eafe ; by thefe means he. will foon be brought to fur- 
nifh 2),n entire volte. 

When your horfe is fo far advanced as to work up- 
on the large voltes in this flow manner, begin then by 
degrees to contraft his compafs of ground, and the 

R 2 meafure 
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meafure of the pefades, till the volte and the air are re- 
duced to their exaft proportions, preventing him by 
aids and corrections from putting his croupe Qut^ or 
bringing it too much within the volte ; and taking care 
that he makes no wrong or aukward a<5lion with his 
head. 

It is impoflible that an horfe fliould furnifh his air 
high, without fhortening and con trading his body a 
good deal beyond his natural pofture or make^ becaufe 
the a6lion of itfelf is con traded and fup ported on the 
haunches, in fuch a manner, that the hinder-feet muft 
of neceffiiy advance, and widen the line which they 
made in the walk, or elfe the fore- feet muft go back^ 
and keep up to the line and roundncfs of the Foke^ or 
elfe that the hinder and forc-fcet, keeping an equal pro- 
portion, and anfwering each to each, fhorten it equally : 
thefe different effefts are very eflential, and worth re- 
marking. The firft aid to be given, fhould be with the 
legs, in order to make the horfe's fore- feet keep 
through this high air in the line of the volte, which he 
had marked out before in the walk. If he goes large, 
or quits the linCj ox abandons himfclf upon his ihoulders^ 
or upon the hand, the firll aid then fliould come fi^om 
the hand ; this, by confining, will operate fo as to raife 
him, and the hind-feet will come upon the line defcrib- 
cd in the paflage : laftly, if the horfe is obedient, the 
J ider will be able to unite him both behind and before^, 
by the ufual aids of the hand and heel acting together. 
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When, an horfe walks or trots upon the vohe, he is 
fupported in his a<5tioii by one of his fore, and one of 
his hinder-feet, which are both upon the ground to- 
gether, while the other two are in the air ; fo chat ac- 
cording to this method , the line of the fore- feet, and 
that of the hinder, are made at the fame time ; but when 
he raifcs his air, and advances upon the Polte, all his 
a<5lions are changed, for then the two fore-feet are lift- 
ed up the fir ft ; and while they are coming down, he 
lifts the two hinder- feet from the ground together, to 
finifli and continue the Beais or I'ime of his air. The 
fore- feet, being more advanced than the hinder, rauft ne- 
cefTarily come down firft, and confequently the horfe can 
never be upon ft rait lines croffing each other, as he is 
when he walks or trots upon the volte. Moreover, in 
an high air, the horfe does not only fliorten and com raft 
his whole adion, but the better to ftrengthen and aflift 
the attitude in which he executes his air, he opens 
and widens his hinder-feet, keeping them at leaft at 
twice the diftance one from the other, that he did 
when he only walked or trotted upon the volte^ and 
confequently defcribes different lines. 

There are three a(5tions, and three motions, ftill to be 
confidered in making curvets, Thcfe are to raife him, to 
fupport him while he is in the air, and to make him gofor- 
wards. To raife him, is to lift him up as it were by the 
a^flion of the hand, and put him upon an high air; to 
fuppori, is to hinder him from bringing his fore-part 
too foon 10 the ground ; and carrying him forward, is 

to 
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to raife, fupport, and make him go forward at the fame 
tune, while the horfe is oflf tlie ground. 

To make an horfe go in curvets (idewaySi aid only 
with the hand, keeping his head to the wall. For in- 
ftance, to ihe right, aid him chiefly with the outward- 
rein j that is to fay, turn your hand to the right, for 
then the left-rein, which is the outward-rein, will be 
fhortened, and operate upon the flioulders fo as to wor^ 
them. If they go too much, ufe your inner- re in, carry- 
ing your hand out, and in fuch a manner that the 
fliaulders may go before the croupe. Let him make 
three curvets fide ways, paiTage him afterwards always 
fideways; then let him make the fame number of cur- 
vets fide ways and obliquely again, and begin by little 
and little to diminifh his paflage, and augment the 
curvets, till he is able to furnifli, without intervals, an 
entire volte upon two lines. 

Curvets made backward are more fatiguing, and 
more apt to make an horfe rebel, than curvets flrait for- 
ward upon the voltes, demivoltes, or fideways* To 
teach him to make them backwards, you muft 
make him go backward ; afterwards put him to make 
three or four curvets in the fame place, that is with- 
out advancing. Then make him go backward again j 
let him make the fame number again ^ and fo fuccef- 
fively, till he makes them readily and without refif- 
tance. 

By habit he will expe(5l to be made to go backward 
immediately after the laft curvet ; now, the moment he 

has 
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has made one in the fame place, when he is making 
the fecond, feize the moment juft as he is coming 
down, and pul! him back, marking a time with your 
hand, juft as you would to make an horfe go back- 
ward which refifted the hand ; and this time of the hand 
being made, eafe it immediately. In this manner con- 
tinue the curvets, pulling more or lefs according as he 
obeys or rclifts, obferving to leffen the times of putting 
him back, and to encreafe the number of the curvets 
backwards. If he drags his haunches j that is, if the 
hinder feet do not go together, but one after the other, 
pinch him with both fpurs; but you muft put them 
very far back, and apply them with great delicacy, and 
fake care that he be in the hand when he comes down. 
If with all this he continues difunited^ aid on the 
croupe with the fwitch, turning the bigger end of it in 
your hand, and this will make him work and keep his 
^ime or Beats very exaftly. 

To go backwards in curvets, aid with the outward- 
rein, you will confine the fore-part, and widen the 
hinder legs, which ought to be at liberty ; becaufe it is 
with them tiiat he leads. They are followed by the fore- 
parr, which fhould keep the fame ground or track. You 
muft keep your hand low, that the horfe may not go too 
high. Let your body be a little forward, to give the 
greater liberty to the hinder legs, which are thofe tliat 
lead, and do not aid with your legs, unlefs he drags his 
haunches. If the horfe does not unite of his own ac- 
cord, you muft catch the time with yc^ur bridle-hand, as 

the 
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the horfc is coming to ihe ground ; in that inftant put 
your hand towards your body, and fo^uU him back. 

Let us now fee how you fliould be placed in the 
faddlCs to make curvets upon the voltes. Let only your 
outward hip and outward haunch be a little advanced, 
and remember to loofen always and relax the infide of 
your knees, or your legs from the knees. When you in- 
tend to change to the left, let your hand accompany 
and correipond wuh your right-leg, which is to ope- 
rate ; when you would change to the right, let it 
anfwer to your left-leg ; having given this aid, replace 
yourfelf, flretch yourfelf down again in your faddle, 
take away your legs, one or the other, forbear to aid, 
and let the balance of body be no more than juft on 
the inlide* 

Underflanding thus, and being mafter of the aids 
for working an horfe in Curvets ft rait forwards, back- 
wards, Cdeways, to the right and left, you will be able 
eafily to teach your horfe to make the figure of a Crofs^ 
or even dance the Saraband in this air \ but this re- 
quires as much juftnefs and activity in the horfc, 
as exa<5lnefs and delicacy in the rider, to give the 
aids I and very few horfcs are able to execute all thefe 
leflbns which I have dcfcribed: the utmoft efforts of 
art, and the greatefl fupplenels that an horfe can ac* 
quire, will be in vain, and unfuccefsful, if he is not by 
nature inclined and difpofed to the manege. That fort 
pf exercife w^hich hits the temper heft, and fuits the 

ftrengih 
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ftrength of an horfe, will appear graceful, and preferve 
his health, while that which is oppofite to his temper 
and genius, will difhearten him, make him timid and 
abjed, and plunge him into numberlefs ails and 
vices, 

CHAP. XIX. 
Of Croupades and Balotades. 

TH E Crottpade is a leap, in which the horle draws 
up his hinder-legs as if he meant to (horten and 
trufs them up under his belly. 

The Bahtade is likewife a leap, in which the horfe 
ieems as if he intended to kick out ; but, without doing 
it, he only offers, or makes a half kick, fliewing only 
the ihoes of his hinder-feet. 

The horfes that are deftined to thefe Ars ought to 
have a light and fteady mouth, and an active and live« 
ly difpofition, with <:lean and nervous ftrength ; for all 
the art and knowledge of the horfeman can never con- 
fer thefe qualities, which yet are eflentially neceflary, 
to the perfeAion of this manege. 

The Croupades and Balotades are different from Curvets 
inafmuch, as they are cnuch higher behind, and confe- 
quently their time and meafure not fo quick and clofe^ 
but flower, and more extended; therefore the rider 
Ihould keep his horfe's Croupe ready, and in awe^ by 
flriking it from time to time with the fwitch^ fupport- 

Vol. n. S ing 
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rng him not quite fo high before^ and obferving to 
aid with his legs flowerj and not fo forward as in 
curvets. 

As the perfection of curvets* both upon the voUes, and 
ft rait forwards, is owing to the eafe and juftnefs of the 
pe fades, the goodnefs of Croupades and Baktades depends 
Kkewife upon the fame rules. Your horfe being made 
light before^ by the means of pefades and curvets, be- 
gin by making him rife, as well before as behind^ lefs 
however in tlie firft leflons than afterwards j for yoa 
will never bring him to the true pitch, were you to 
exhauft all his ftrength at once. Since while he 13 
prefTed and compelled to put forth all his ftrength, he 
will never be able to catch and mark the Trnie^ the Ca- 
deme^ and the juft Beats of his air, both biUnd and be*^ 

I have already faid that the Croupades atid the Bahtades^ 
are higher than the curvet ; they, nevcrthelefs, partake 
of it J for though an horfe that makes baloiades, raakes^ 
the meafure of each dme as high behind as before, yet 
he fallows the Beat of his fore-feet with that of his^ 
hinder- feet J the fame as in curvets ; far this reafon^ the* 
horfe that is intended for the croupades and balo-- 
fades, ought to be more active, light, and ftrong, than, 
one that is to be drefTed for curvets, as lefs is required* 
ihan for one- which is put to make Gaprkks ft rait for* 
wards, in the fame place, or on voltes of one line, and' 
repeated in the fame place. 

To manage the llrcngth and vigour of the horfe you 
& intend 
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intend to work upon the voices, in croupades and balo- 
tades, let the line of the volte be larger than for curvets, 
and let the action of the ihoulders not be quite fo high ; 
thus you will not only check and confine his a<5livity 
and lightnefs, but, by raifing his fhoulders in a lefs de- 
gree, you will give liberty to his croupe, and he will 
be enabled by this method to furnifli his air altogether, 
that is before and behind, better, and with more eafe ; 
there is ftill another reafon for this, for when the (boul- 
ders come to the ground from too great a height, the 
{hock, alarms and diforders the mouth ; and thus the 
horfe lofing the fteadinefs of his appuy, he never will 
raife his croupe fo high as he ought, to make perfe<% 
balotades. 



C H A P. XX. 

Of Caprioles, 

THERE is no fuch thing as an univerfal horfe; 
that is, as an horfe which works equally well 
upon all Jirs, the Terrc'a-T'erre, the Curvets, Mezair, Cronf 
pades, Balotades, and Caprioles, each horfe having a parti- 
cular difpofition, which indine? him to fome certain 
jfir which fuits him beft. 

An horfe that is naturally inclined to the Ugb Jirs^ 
ought to be managed with great gentlenefs and pati- 
ence j inafmucbi as he will be in greater danger of be- 
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ing difgufled and fpoiled, as his difpofition to the high 
airs is owing generally to the gaiety and fprighilinefs 
of his temper ; and as fuch tennpers are ufually averfe 
to fubje^ftion, conftraint, and corre(?tion, rigour and fe- 
verity would make hitn become timid and angry, and 
then he could not attend to and catch the time, order, 
and meafurej of the high airs ; therefore, if you would 
reduce him to the juftnefs of the high airs, and teach 
him their harmony and meafure, you muft not expert 
to fucceed by any other ways than by giving your in* 
ftrudions with great patience and judgment, and fooa 
or late he will be gained. 

The feet are the foundations upon which all the higk 
airs, if I may ufe the word, are built. They ought then 
to be attended to very flri(5tly ; for if your horfe has 
any pain, weaknefs, or other defeat in his feet, he will 
be fo much the more unfit to execute the leaps, as the 
pain, which he muft feel wlien he comes to the ground,, 
would fhoot quite to his brain. As a proof of thiS|^ 
when an horfe whofe feet are bad or tender, trots upon 
the ftones, or hard ground, you will fee him fhut his 
eyes, drop his head at each ftep, and Ihake his tail 
from very paim 

The Caprioie is the moft violent of the high airs, To 
make it perfe^, the horfe fliould raife his fore-parts 
and his hinder to an equal height; and when he flrikes 
out behind, his croupe fliould be upon a level with his 
withers. In rifing, and in coming down, his head and 
mouth fliould be quite fteady and firni} and he fliould 
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great an appuy, T>ecaufc the horfe^ when he makes the 
ftroDgcft aftion of his air, that is when he ftrikes dut 
as he is coming lo the ground^ is entirely fupported by 
the hand ; therefore, before he is put to leap, he ought 
lo have a perfeft appuy, and his fhoulders flionld at 
leall be fupplcd and lightened, by having made pefadesi 
and he fhould be without fear, anger, or any kind of 
uneafmefs, becaufc, as 1 have already fa id, by leaping^ 
he learns to know his own ftrength and power, and 
he may put it to bad purpofes, to free himfelf from 
obedience, and to indulge his caprice and ill humour. 

Some horfes have a difpofition to this air, and fuf- 
ficient ftrength to go through it; but their mouths are 
fo delicate, fenfible, and averfe to the hand, that you 
cannot fupport them without hindering them from ad- 
vancing ; hence it follows, that their aftion before is 
cold and flow, and never fufHciently high, and they 
cannot be carried forward when they raife their croupe, 
and ftrike outj and it is impoilible to keep them firm, 
as they eome down. To remedy this, begin their lef- 
fon upon the trot* and prefs them in it fo fmartly, as 
to make them often go into the gallop ; obferve a me- 
dium, in order to fave their ftrength and vigour, that 
they may furnifh as many leaps as is requifite to the 
perfe£lion of the air. 

Do the lame with an horfe that is too flrong, and 
who retains and avails himfelf of the ftrength of his 
backj fo as not to make his leaps freely and readily j 

by 
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hj this means you will abate his fuperfluous vigour, 
which fervcs only to difunite and make him trouble- 
fome. 

It is ufual to fupple a horfe that is light in the hand 
by means pf the trot, before you teach him to leap ; 
but a contrary method muft be obferved wiih thofe 
which are heavy and clumfy, or that pull upon the 
band. Gallop and trot them; but when they are made 
obedient, and dreiled to the caprioles, their appuy, in= 
ileaping, will grow by degrees lighter, and more tem- 
perate : the exercife of the trot and gallop will take 
away all the fear of the aids and corre<5tions, and the 
day following they will prefent themfelvcs more freely 
and willingly. With refped to the horfe which pulls,, 
©r wants to force the hand, do not try to correft him^ 
by making him go backwards, becaufe by working 
him upon his bars too much with the bit, you would: 
make them become hard and infenfible v but compel 
him to make fome caprioles with his face to the wall, 
and keep him up to it clofer, or farther off, as you find 
him heavy, or endeavouring to force the hand ; by this 
method you will conftrain him to Ihorten his leaps, 
and give more attention to his bufinefs. If he abandons 
himfelf, or bears too hard upon the handj hold him 
firm, at the end of his leap, and in the inftant that his 
feet are coming to the ground, yield your hand, imme- 
diately to him, and he will abandon himfelf much lefs 
upon the bit. If he retains himfelf, and hangs back,eafing 
3«;.our hand to him alone will not be fuflicient ; but to make 
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liim advance, you muft pufli him up to his bit, by 
aiding him brifkly, and in tirne^ with your legs. 

To drcfs an horfe to the caprioles, the pillars may 
be employed, or they may be difpenfcd with.^^Let us 
explain the rules we fliould follow, with refpedt to both 
thefe methods. 

It is certain that the pillars are of ufe in putting an 
horfe to this air*. Tie him to them, make him keep 
up to his bit properly, or uhat is called fill up the Cords^ 
and endeavour, by little and little, to make him rife 
before, taking care to make him bend his knees, and 
gather up his legs, as much as you poflibly can. For 
this purpofe,"ufe your f witch brilkly, for if you caa 
teach him to bend his legs well, his manege will be in* 
finitely more beautiful, as well as that he will be 
much lighter in the hand. 

Having thus gained the fore-part, put him in the 
pillars again, making the cords fomewhat fhorter^ in 
order to make him raife his croupe from the ground, 
and yerk out equally, and at the fame time, with both 
his hinder-legs, which you muft teach him to do, by 
attacking and ft r iking him upon the croupe with the 
fwitch or chambriere. 

When he is fo far advanced as to be able to rife be- 
fore, and lafh out behind, it will be proper to teach him 
to unite thefe two times, and perform them together. 
Let him then be mounted, and always in the pillars ; 
let the rider fupport him in the hand, and put him to 
make one or two leaps, without leaning upon the cords 

of 
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The horfe having been well cxcrcifed in Pefcdcs^ 
walk him ilrait forward, keeping him together^ and flip- 
porting him fo as to hold and keep \nm in the hand^ 
but not to fuch a degree as to flop him entirely. After 
this, ftrike him gently wiih the end of the fwiieh upon 
his croupe and buttocks, and continue to do it till he 
lifts up his croupe and kicks : you fliould then carefs 
him, and let him walk fonie fleps, and then attack him 
again, not minding to make him rife before, nor hinder- 
ing him from it, if he oflers ^o to do. — Remember to 
encourage and coax him him every time that he an- 
fwers to the aids, and obeys* 

BeiiMlthus acquainted with the aid of the fwitch, let 
him make pcfades of a moderate height, flrait for* 
ward, and at th€ fecond or thinl, attack him behind 
with your f witch, to make him lafh out. If he obeys, 
make him rife before again in the minute that his 
hinder- legs come to the ground, in order to make him 
furnifli two or thi^ee pcfades, to work his haunches* 
After this, coax and carefs without letting him flir 
fromthc place; if his appuy be firm and good, and in 
cafe it is hard, make him go backward, or if it is light 
and juil, let him advance quietly and (lowly. 

To enable him to make his leaps juft, and to know 
the exaft Tme of making them, you fiiould no longer 
regard what number of pefadcs he makes before or 
after his leap, but in the moment that you feel him 
ready and prepared, and whihl he is in the pefade, aid 
him brifkly behind, letting him, in the beginning, not 

rife 
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rife fo high before^ when you intend he fliould yerk 
out behind, as he would, were he only to make a 
pefade, that fo his croupe may be more at liberty, and 
he may yerk out with greater eafe. In proportion as 
his croupe becomes light and av5live, you may raife 
his fore-part higher and higher, and fupport it while in 
the air, till he makes his leaps true, and in juft pro- 
portion. 

When you have fufficiently pradtifed thefe leflbns, 
you may retrench by degrees the number of the pefa- 
des, which feparated and divided the leaps. You 
may demand now of him two leaps together ; from 
thefe you may come, with patience and diforetion, 
to three, or from three to four leaps ; and laftly, 
to as many as he can fumifli in the fame air, and with 
equal ftrength. Remember always to make him finifli 
upon his haunches ; it is the only fare way to prevent 
all the diforders an horfe may be guilty of from im- 
patience and fear. 

There are fome horfes who will leap very high, and 
with great agility ftrait forwards, which, when put to 
lea^ upon the voltes, lofe all their natural grace and 
beauty; the reafon is, that they fail for want of ftrengih, 
and arc not equal to the tafk in which all their motions 
are forced and conftraincd. 

If you find an horfe which has a good and firm ap- 
puy, and which has ftrength fufficient to furnifli this 
air upon the voltes ; begin with him by making him 
know the fpace and roundncfs of the volte to each 

T 2 hand } 
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hand ; let him walk round k in a flow and diftinft 
pace, keeping his croupe very much prelTed and con- 
fined upon the line of the volte, which ought to be 
much larger for this air than for Croupades and Balotades, 
This being done, make him rife, and let him make one 
or two caprioles, followed by as many pefades \ then 
walk him two or three fteps upon the fame line, then 
raife him again, fupporting him more and more, and 
keeping him even upon the line of the volte, fo that ic 
may b€ exaflly round, and confining his croupe with 
your outward-leg. 

If this leflbn be given with judgment, your horfe will 
foon make all the Fohes in the fame air ^ and to make 
him furnifli a fecond, as foon as he has clofed and 
finifhed the firft, raife him again, and, without letting 
him flop, get from him as many leaps as you can, 
working him always upon the volte, in which he walks 
and leaps alternately, till he clofes and ends it with 
the fame vigour and rcfolution as he did the firfl. 

Aid always with the out ward- re in^ either upon the 
voltes, or when you leap ftrait forwards, you will nar- 
row and confine th^ fore-parts, and enlarge the hinder- 
parts, by which means the croupe will not be prefTcd, 
but free and unconft rained* 

I will enlarge no farther upon this chapter : for what 
regards the making caprioles upon the voltes, you may 
look back to what has been already faid on the fubjeft 
of curvets; and remember that the fureft way to fuc* 
ceed, when you undertake to drefs an horfe to caprioles, 

Ji 
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is to arm yourfelf with a patience that nothing can Tub- 
due or fhake j and to prefer for this purpofe fuch 
horfes as have a difpoiition, are adive, light, and have 
a clean finewy flrength, to fuch as are endowed with 
greater ftrength and force, for thefejaft never leap re- 
gularly, and are fit for nothing but to break their 
rider's backs, and make them fpit blood, by their irre.- 
gular, violent, and unexpeded motions. 



CHAP. XXL 

Of tie Step and Leap. 

TH £ ftep and leap is compofed of three Jin : of 
the ftep, which is the adion of the Terre-a-Terre'i 
the rifing before^ which is a curvet ; and the Leap^ which 
is a Capriok, 

This manege is infinitely lefs painful to an horfie 
than the capriole j for when you drefs an horfe to the 
capriole^ he will of himfelf take to. this air for his eafe 
and relief, and in time thcfe horfes, which have been 
dreft to the caprioles, will execute only Balotades and 
Croupades, unlefs particular care is taken to make them 
yerk out. 

It it this, likewiie, which, next to running a brifk 

jcourfe, enlivens and animates an horfe moft : to reduce 

zn horfe to the juftnefs of this air, you muft begin by 

emboldening and making, him lofe all fear of correc- 

6 tiojifc 
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tion, teaching him to keep his head fteady, and in a 
proper places UghEening his fore-parts by putting him 
to make Pefafies, and teaching him to know the aid 
of the fwitch, the fame as in the leflbn of the capriole, 
and by giving him a firm and good appny, and full 
in tlie hand; tliough it is certain that the Step contri- 
butes to give him this appuy, in as much as that it 
puts him in the hand ; bcfides, that it gives him 
flrength and agility to leap, juft as we ourfclves leap 
with a quicker fpring while running, than if we were 
to fland quite ftill and leap; therefore, moil old horfes 
generally fall into this air. 

When your liorfe is fufEciently knowing in thefe feve. 
ral particulars, teach him to rife, and hold him in the air; 
then let him make three or four Pefades, and afterwards 
let him walk four or five fteps flow and equal ; if he 
forces the hand, or retains himfelf too much, he fhould 
be made to trot thefe four or five fleps rather than walk ; 
after this, make him rife again, and continue this Icf- 
fon for fome days. 

When he is fo far advanced as to comprehend and 
undcrftand this fufiiciently, begin by putting him to 
make a pefade j demand then a leap, and finifli by letting 
him make two pe fades together. 

There are two things to be obfervcd, which are very 
effcntial in this leflbn : one, that when he is to make 
the leap, he fliould not rife lb high kfore as when he 
makes Pefade s only, that fo he may yerk out with grea- 
ter cafe and liberty ; the other caution is always to 

4 make 
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make your laft pefade longer and higher that the other, 
in order to prevent your horfe from making any irre- 
gular motions, by (huffling about his legs, if he fhould 
be angry and impatient, as well as to keep him in a 
more exa(5t obedience, and to make him light in the 
hand, if he is naturally heavy and loaded in his fore- 
parts, or apt to lean too much upon the hand. 

Again, reduce the third or fourth pefade into a leap, as 
you did the firft, then make two pefades following ; and 
after this, let him walk quietly four or five fteps, that 
he may make again the fame number of pefades, and 
in the fame order. In proportion as the horfe begins 
to underftand, and is able to execute thefe leflbns, you 
fhould auginent likewife the leaps one by one, with- 
out hurrying or changing their* order, making al- 
ways between two leaps a lingle pefade, but lower than 
thofe in the firft leflon, ?nd then two more again afiter 
the laft leap, and fufficiently high. 

By degrees the horfe will grow adlive and light in 
his hinder-parts : you muft raife him then higher be- 
fore, and fupport him longer in the air, in order to 
make him form the leaps perfect, by means of pru- 
dent and judicious rules, often pradifed and repeated. 

If an horfe forces the hand, or prelTes forward more 
than you would have him, either from heavinefs of 
make, or from having too much fire in his temper ; in 
this cafe, you Ihould oblige him to make the pefades 
in the fame place, without ftirring from it; and inftead 

of 
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of letting him advance four or five flepd, you fhould 
make him go backward as many. 

This correction will cure him of the habit of pref- 
fing forward, and forcing the hand. Upon this occa- 
fion, likewife, you fhould ufe a hand-fpur to prick hi» 
croupe, inftead of a fwitch. 

To make this air juft and perfect, it is neceflary that 
the adion of the leap be finifhed as in the caprioles, 
except that it ought to be more extended ; and that the 
pefade, which is made between th^ two leaps, ihould 
be changed; into a time of a quick and fhort gallop ; 
that is, the two hinder-feet ought to follow together in 
a quick time^ and brifkly, the fore-feet, as in curvets in 
the mezair •, but in this the horfe fhould advance more, 
not be fo much together, nor rife fo high. 

The perfedlion of this time of the gallop depends 
upon the^ juftnefs^of the horfeman's motions. They 
ought to be infinitely more exa(5l; in this leflbn than in 
the caprioles, or any other airs which are performed 
ftrait forward. 

In reality, if the horfeman is too flow, and does not 
catch the exadt time which parts the two leaps.; thi?- leap 
^hich follows will be without any fpring or vigour^ be- 
caufe the animal fo reftrained and held back can never 
extend himfelf, or putforth all his flrength : if he does 
not fupport and raife his fhoulders fuflSciently high, 
the croupe will then be lower than it ought to be, and 
this difproportion will force the horfe to tofs up his 

nofe, 
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nofe, or make fbme other bad motion with his head as 
he is coming to the ground in his leap; or elfe it will 
happen from this, that the fucceeding time will be fo 
precipitate, that the nex( leap will be falfe and imper- 
fe6t, as the horfe will not be fufficiently united, but-, 
will be too heavy, and lean upon the band. lf~ 
he is not. to^etbert the. leaps will be too much extended, 
and confcquendy weak and loofe i becaufc the horfe will 
not be able to collect his ftrength, in order to make it 
equal to the firfL : 

Learn then, in a few words, what fhould be the 
horfema-n's feat,- and what ai^tions he ihould ufe in this 
leflbn. ^ ■ . . . .. ; 

He (hould xieyer f<3irce, alter, or Jo/e the v^e jippuy, 
either in railingr f^pporting, Jbplding, in, -pridriv^ng for- 
ward his horfe; 

His hand (bould be not only £rm and fieady, but it 
is indifpenfably neceflary that his feat be exactly ftrait 
and juft ; for fince the arm is an appendix of the body, 
it is certain (hat the motions of the horfe fliake pr dif- 

t . .... 

order the body of the rider ; the bridle-hand muft in- 
evitably be Ihook, and confequently the true appuy 
deftroyed. 

In this attitude tben , approach the calves of your 
legs, fupport and hold your horfe up witli your hand; 
and when the fore-part is at its due height, aid with 
the fwitch upon the croupe; 

If your horfe rifes before, keep your body ftrait and 
firm ; if he lifts or tofles up his croupe, or yerks our. 

Vol. II. U* . fling 
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fling your fhouldcrs back, without turning your bead 
to one fide or ilie other, continuing the aftioa of the 
hand that holds the fwitch. 

Remember, that all the motions of your body be fo 
neat and fine as to be imperceptible : as to what ac- 
tion is the moft graceful for the fwitch-hand, that over 
ihe flioulder is thought the bcft j but then this fhoul- 
der mull not be more back than the other j and care 
muft be taken that the motion be quick and neat, and 
that the horfe do not fee it fo plainly as to be alarm- 
ed at it, 

1 have faid that when the horfe makes his leaps too 
hng and extended^ you fhould then aid with the Hmd^ 
Spur^ and for this reafonj becaufe the Hand- Spur will 
make the horfe raife his croupe without advancing, 
as the efFeft of the fwitch will be to raife the croupe, 
and drive the horfe forward at the fame time ; it fhould 
therefore be ufed to fuch horfes as retain themfelves* 

Remember that you fliould never be extreme with 
your horfe, and work him beyond his ftrength and 
ability : indeed one fhould never alk of an horfe above 
half of what he can do 1 for if you work him till he 
grows languid and tired, and his ftrength and wind fail 
him, you will be compelled to give your aids rough 
and openly ; and when that happens, neither the rider 
nor the horfe can appear with brilliancy and grace* 
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rapidly in the gallop. In proportion as he is found 
to obey without reludtance or confufion^ his pace 
mud be quickened, and he may be called upon to 
perform compleic Piroueftes in the Paff^Tge or Trat i and 
when lie is able to furnifli them in this pace^ with- 
out difordcring his haunches, and turn himfclf fo juft- 
ly that he can bring his head and fhoulders back to 
the fpot where they were when he began to turn, it is 
a proof that he will foon be able to make them in the 
Gallop with readinefs and facility. 

If, neverthelefs, afier having been made fufBciently 
fupple and obedient, he refifts and refufes to undertake 
this airp it is a Cgn that his haunches are not equal to 
the talk of bearing the weight of his fore-pares, together 
with that of the rider ; while, if on the contrary, he has 
the requifitc talents and poweis, he will ch ear fully 
furnifh as many pirouettes as the prudent horfeman 
will demand. 

To change in the PtromUe^ the Rider muft take care to 
place the horfe's head on the fide oppofite to that ta 
which he was turning, with quicknefs and preciiionj 
and remember to fupport him with the outward leg, to 
hinder the croupe from fwerving from the center : the 
horfe, however, mull not be bent to fo great a degree as 
in the /V/a, becaufe if the head was turned too much 
in, or towards the center, the croupe muft, by a ne- 
ceflary confequence^ be puflied from it, in working 
ia. this Air. 
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The manner of making Pirouettes is various, and 
depends upon the pleafure of the rider, and the dif- 
polition of the horfe : fometimes they are made in 
the middle of a Change^ but without interrupting the 
order of the air j but the trueft and moft beautiful 
method of executing them, as well as of difplaying 
the adlivity, obedience, and juftnefs of the horfe, is, 
as it were, to extract them from the Folte^ by gradual- 
ly narrowing and confining the horfe upon the circle, 
till he gets the center, and then to put him to the 
Pirouette^ and make him fupply as many as his vigour 
and wind will permit. 

The merit and excellence of this air confift in 
the horfe's being able to furnifh many of them to- 
gether, with the fame truth, exaftnefs, and rapidity ; 
an horfe, therefore, to be capable of (hining in this ac- 
tion, ought to be very free and fupple in his fhoulders, 
to have great elafticity in his haunches, and to be firm 
and fteady upon thena, as well as to boaft a temper in 
which patience, refolution, and fpirit, are happily mix- 
' cd. Few horfes, therefore, are to be met with which 
are equal to this beautiful manege; fo few, that an 
horfeman will at once wifli and defpair of finding 
thenu . 
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FIRST PART ofV O L. II. 



PAGE 2. "This contrariety of opinions," &c.] 
The firft endeavour of thofc who wifli to be 
horfemen, fhbuld be to attain a firm and graceful feat ; 
and the perfection of this, as of moft other arts and 
accomplifhments, depend upon the eafe and fimpli- 
city with which they are excuted, being fo free from 
afifedlation and conftraint, as to appear quite natural 
and familiar. 

Page 4. »* The parts which ought to be without mo- 
tion," &c.] They ought to be fo far without motion as 
not to wriggle and roll about fo as to difturb thehorfe, of 
render the feat weak and loofe *, but the thighs may ' 
be relaxed, and even opened to a certain degree with 
propriety and advantage, when the horfe hefitates, and- 
doubts whether he fliall advance or not ^ and the ;%ody' 
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may likewife, upon fome occafions, become moveablft 
aad.chafcge its pofture to a certain degree. When tlje 
horfe retains himfclf, it may be flung back more or lefs 
as the cafe requires; and confequently inclined for- 
ward, when he rifes fo high as to be in danger of fall- 
ing backward. 

Page 5. " Truft to the weight of his body, &c."] 
It is for this reafon that beginners are put to r-ide 
without {lirrups ; for were they allowed to ufe them 
before they had acquired an equilibre, and were able to 
ftretch their legs and thighs, fo as to fit down firmly ia 
dbe faddk» and clo^eto it» cbey woold either lofe tlidr 
ftirrups, by not being able to keep their l«et in thein^ 
or the ^irrups muft be fomewbat ihortened to give. the 
ieec a better hokl ; in which cafe, the rider would be 
pufhed upwards from the faddle, aad the feat deftroyed 
thcoaghottt i the parts of the body» like the links K^ft^ 
chain, depending upon one another. Safety liketrife 
requires, that they ihould ride without them, as % falU 
if a fall fhould happen, is lefs dangerous. 

It is the general practice of thofe who undertake to 
teach the principles of horfemanfliip,. when they pub 
a fcholar upon an horfe, to mix and confound many 
rules and precepts together, which ought to be diftin<5^ 
said feparate : fuch as making him attend to the guid-' 
axice of the horii^ demanding an exa^biefs of hand^ 
and 4ither pafticuJiara» which they cxoud upon him be.. 

&>re 
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fore he is able to execute* or even underftand,half of them% 
The better way would be, perhaps, to proceed more 
flowly, to iaftruft more gradually, and not to think of 
the Jids^ of the effefts of the Hand^ and other the more 
nice and elTemial parts of the art, till the Seat is gained 
and confirmed. 

For this purpofe, let the feat alone be cuhivated for 
fomc time ; and when the fcholar is arrived to a cer^ 
tain degree of firmnefs and confidencei if the horfc 
can be trufted, let the mafter hold the Longe^ and the 
pupil, abandoning the government of him to the 
mafter, ride him to both hands, with bis hands 
behind him. This will very foon fettle him with firm* 
nefs in the faddle, will advance his waifti will place his 
head, will fircrch him down in the faddle, will teach 
liini to lean gently to the fide to which he turns^ fo as 
to unite himfelf to his horfe, and go with him i and 
will give that firmnefs, eafe, and juft poife of the body, 
which conftitute a perfeft feat^ founded in truth and 
nature, and upon principles fo certain, that whoever 
dall think fit to reduce them to pradicc, will find them 
confirmed and juftificd by if. 

Nor would it be improper to accuftom the fcholar 
lo mount and difmount on both fides of the horfe, as 
many occafions may happen to make it necellary, as 
well as that he cannot have too much adivity and ad- 
drefs J for which reafon it is to be lamented, that the art 
ofvmltii^ is difcon tinned. There is likewife another duty 
too eflcntial to be omitted^ but hithertOi 1 fear, nevet 

X 2 performed 
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performed or thought of by mafters, otherwife very 
diligent and very capable in their profeffion. They 
never inftru<fl their pupils in the Principles and Tleory of 
the art, by reading ledtures to them, explaining how the 
natural paces are performed, wherein they differ from 
each other, in what their perfeAion confifts ; what are 
the elements which form the yiirs of the manege, in all 
their extent ; why fome horfes fucceed bell in fome, 
others in different, and none in all, owing to their 
mould, limbs, temper, and other particulars, which, 
by not joining theory with praftice, are unknown to 
many who may ihine in a manege, but work as mecha* 
nically and fuperficially as the horfes they ride. 

Page 10. " A delicacy which nature," &c.] This is a 
refinement beyond truth and matter of fad. The Head 
is more concerned in this bufinefs than the Handf whidl 
afts but as a fervant, or tool, under the dire<Siion of 
the head ; for the moment the horfeman underflands 
fo far as to afcertain what degree of flrength is neceflary, 
and to what proportion the hand fhould hefrm or ii^btf 
he will be able at once to execute with the ftridtefl ei-^ 
aftnefs all that he intends, and the finenefs of feeling, 
or thicknefs,* or tendemefs of his nerves and Ikin are 
not in the leaft to be regarded. 

Page 13. "Not to pafs from one extreme," &c.] 
The caution and delicacy here prefcribed, fcem to be 

for 
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fo nice and ftri(5t, as rather to defeat, than promote 
the ends they labour to attain. The reafons alligned 
for not permitting the horfeman to go at once from 
a firm to 2Lfijck rein are, that in that cafe he would 
abandon his horfe, would furprize and deprive him 
,of the fupport to which he trufted; and that in 
doing it he muft jirk his hand, and give a fliock to 
the mouth ; which rough and irregular motion would 
be fufficient to falfify the fineft Jippuy, and ruin a good 
mouth. With refpeft to thefe confequences happen- 
ing, it may be anfwered, that if the mouth is good^ and 
the Appuy jujl andfine^ thefe feverities of the hand can never 
be wanted} and if it is otherwife, the pafling at once from 
zfirm to a Jack band^ by prodtfting the effeds above- 
mentioned, of furprizing the horfe, and depriving him 
of the fupport to which hctrufted, is doing all that can 
be done, and all that need be wiflied. By being furprized^ 
he will be awed and baffled, and by lofing.his fupport 
all at once, he will be fo difappointed and confounded, 
as no longer to truft to it, but learn to go without it. 
As to the laft charge, of precipitating the horfe upon 
the hand, this evil is too* flight and momentary even 
to be named. The purpofe of -thefe direcSlions is 
to form the Moutb; till this work is done, it is only 
loft labour to think of other things ; and when it is 
accompliflied, every thing depending upon ir, will 
follow of courfe ; and the horfeman in his endeavours 

to 
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to make the Mmtb, muft fuit the Akans to the End, as in 
all things, and proportion the aids and conduA of 
the hand to the circumftances and feelings of the 
horfe. 

Page 1 8. " There are particular cafes in which the 
" reins are feparated.*'] They ought to be feparated in 
e/l cafes. Nothing fo unmeaning, nothing fo ineffeiStual 
as the method of working with them joined, or held In 
one hand. This is very evident in the inftances of colts, 
and of ftifF-necked and un worked horfes of all kinds. 
With thcfe it is impoflible to do any thing, without 
holding a rein in either hand, which rein operates with 
certainty^ and governs the fide of the neck to which it 
belongs ) and furely this is a fhorter and more natural 
way of working, than to make (or rather to attaint to 
make) the left rein determine the horfe to the right 
hand, and the right guide him to the left. In the 
above-mentioned inftances of ftiff and aukward horfes 
this can never be done ) and although it is confiantly 
pradtifed with thofe which are called Drejfj yet it is 
certain that they obey, and make their Changes, more 
from Docility and Habit f than from the immediate influ* 
cnce of the outward rein, which ought only to aft, to 
balance and fupport ; while the inner bends, inclines, 
and guides the horfe to the hand tO which is to go. 
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This can never be done fo fully and truly with the 
reins joined, as when they are feparately held in each 
hand ; and if donbk or running reins were ufed inftead of 
fingle^ as with a Snaffie^ they would afford more com^ 
pafsi and flronger power to the horfeman to bend and 
turn the horfe. 

Pige i8< **The manner of holding them high," &c] 
The Hocks are no ways concerned, unlefs by them we 
are to uaderlland the Haunches^ and then this method^ 
inftead of ruining, will work and a£Eft them j for the 
head being held high, the horfe muft throw his weight 
npon them ; for one end being rmfed^ the other mufl be 
kept down. 



Page 10. '* Compel him by force and feverity."} 
However difobedient and vicious horfcs may be in their 
difpofition, they are all more or k£$ fenfible of carefles 
and good ufage, Thofe horfemen, therefore, who, front 
paflion, or thoughileffnefs, are apt to be fevere with 
their horfes upon the flighteft fault, are gnilty, if I 
may fo fay, of Injtfjike \ for a little forbearance and 
gentlenefs will probably reconcile the horfe to his dirty^ 
few of them being inclined to difobey from malice and 
vice, but more frequently from weaknefs, ignorance, 
or inaptitude. An experienced and judicious horfeman 
knaws very well to diftinjguifli from wliat caufe the 
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oppoiition proceeds, and will referve puniflimeot for 
thofe faults alone, which are the children of vice and 
ftubbornnefs ; then he will inflidt it with ferioufnefs 
and rigour, and^o inflicted, it will produce obedience 
and amendment i 

" Tor borfes, born to be controU'd, 
" Stpop to the forward and the bold." 

And the horfeman (hould difpute it with them with* 
ilrmnefs and refolution equal to their refiftance, till he: 
has reduced and bent them to his will and purpofe ;' 
like the God in Virgil, infpiring and pofleifing the' 

— ^ — — TtfB/o magis ille fatigat 

Os rabiduntf fera cor da. damans, jmgitque premendo, 

** Her foaming mouth, attentive to controul,-. * 
" He forms her organs, and commands hcrfouL'^ 

Pitt.* 

Page 25. «< An horfe is faid to be entier:*] When an 
horfe is faid to be entier, we are to underiland by the. 
cxpreflion in its common acceptation, that he refhfes- 
to turn, and that his refufal proceeds from the auk- 
wardnefs and ftiflPnefs of the body and limbs ; fome- 
times too from malice and bad habits j for the Temper, 
or Mnd of the animal, if the cxpreflion may be granted- 
' muft 
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Page 26, ** Turn their heads and necks to the lefi J* 
&c] This habit goes but to a certain degree^ and is not 
fuflicient to exempt them from being fuppled by labour 
and art. 

Page 27, ** Ic often denotes an ill temper/' Sec] 
The fault may fomeiimes be in the Temper ; but is 
more likely to proceed from oiflom and habit. 

Page 29- "A revive horfe/* &c.] Corruptedly and ig- 
norantly called a rujiy horfe. The word is derived 
from the French Reiif^ as that from the Italian reftivo^ 
from the verb refian^ to ftop, or ft and ftilL 

Page g I . " Nothing excels this method/' &c] The 
fliorter and furer method is, to work him upon circles 
unmounted, till he is fatigued to a certain degree ; 
then let a rider get upon him^ and the l^nge be held 
by a careful and judicious afliftant. By continuing 
this method with difcretion for fome time^ the horfe 
will be weaned from this moft dangerous vice, and 
habit and exercife will reconcile him to patience and 
fubmiflion. 



Page 36, ** If he is loaded with a great head," &c] 
Of no confequence, for horfes do not go upon their 
Heads ^ nor does the perfection of their paces depend 
upon them. 1 

Page 
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Page j- 1 . " Arm themfelves,"] Horfes guilty of this 
defence ihould be worked unmounted, with a fnaffle, 
and the St'uk, or Pefe, fide infra. 

Page 60. " Owes its origin, &c."] Some people have 
imagined that the hint of ufing Piliars in the Manege was 
taken from a contrivance, of which Eumencs was ihe 
author : Plutarcb relates it thus : when Eumenes was be- 
fieged at the fort of Nora by Antigonus, fearing left 
his horfes fhould fuffer, and grow fick from reft and 
idlenefs, he invented a method of working them, by 
which he could give them ftrong esercife, without re- 
moving them from their ftalls. He placed a puUy over 
their heads in the beams of the ftablcs ; with which, by 
the means of running reins, he pulled up their fore 
parts, caufing at the fame lime people to ftahd behind 
them, who urging, and lathing them with whips, put 
them into motion, made them yerk out behind, raifing 
and moving their fore legs, and work and chafe them- 
felves till they fweat copJoiifly \ by thefe means he pre- 
ferved their health, kept them in \vind, and feady for 
fervice *. The Jingle pillar, once fo frequent in Ma- 
neges^ but now laid afide, was firft ufed in Naples^ and 
owes its origin to the following occafion. In the early 
days of the modem Manege, horfemen had not the ad- 
vantage of covered buildings, exprefly eredted fot the 



* Vide Plutarchy Eumencs. 
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and adopted as iyxch in mo^ Maneges, and French treatifes 
of horfemanfliip. 

The leflbn cdMcd Epatite en dedans is of late inven- 
tion, and unknown to the earlier writers on horfeman- 
Ihip : rendered into Englifli, it means that attitude^ in 
which, as the horfe goes forward , he is fo bent through 
his whole frame, that if he goes to the rigbi hand, he 
muft crofs the right fore*leg over the left, and fo vice 
ver0i or, in the language of the Manegty his inner 
ftioulder, or leg, over the outward. The old raafters 
either did not know, or forebore to praftife this me- 
thod, but worked their horfes upon Gnies^ when they 
intended to fupple the fhoulders and haunches : it has 
been of late years objefted to the working upon Gr- 
cksy that it conftrains the fore- part too much, and 
throws the horfe upon his Ihoulders j to remedy this 
evil Monjteur de la Guerrimere *, a knowing and accom- 
plifhed horfeman at Paris, invented the leflbn called 
Epaule en dedans^ and eflabliflied it in his Manege, Both 
he, and fucceeding * profeflbrs of the art, have tri- 
umphed mightily in the banifliraent of the $Id method, 
and difcovery of the new j which latter, notwithftand- 
ittg the aflertions of fo capable and experienced a raafter, 
differs very little from the old pra(5lice, to which it 
owes its origin, and from which it is extra ded and 
formed. The great, and only objeftion brought againft 

* Vide Ecole dc la CavalcFic. 
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xhc CircJcy 13, that the horfe, when worked ctnularl% has, 
his haunches too much at liberty, by which means, 
the wciglit of his body is thrown upon his fhoulders, 
which are thereby impeded in their motion, and the ani- 
mal compelled to work. in a manner ^ireftly oppofite to 
what he.fhould do. At the t:iine>when this crime was 
imputed to the Clrcki |t had great appearance of truth 
and jnftice;, .fems the pbjeiftiop was ^ mifplaced, the. 
bdame^b^ing laycd -upon the Circle^ wbxch ihould hzv^ 
been afcribed yc/^/;^ to the.falfe and fcnfelefs Manner in 
which they /2>^« rweye ufed.to work their horfes.ijji it; 
u^crg ' hieayy.>Urg9 &iis and Cavefpnsy witji wliich they 
leaded their heads, and brought them down to a level 
with their knees j fo that they Carried them, like Rams% 
\frhen,the)p fight and batter one another with their fore- 
heads. , ; r 

This evidently appears from the portraits in the Duke 
ofrNewcafitt^3y^tm:oi Hprfemanfliip, where horfes are 
neprtifenred, 131$ ,he juftly calls it, working in a Grcle^ 
with their Heads in, or to the Center^ and their Croupes 
Gxing outward^ Qr f rpm i^. Thcfe; terms clearly jcxprefs 
what they are meant to convey, while the new- coined 
•one, Epaule en dedans^ gives no idea of tjie thing fignifi^d^ 
lo that unlefs the horfe has be^n feen performing the 
lieiTon, it would bedi|^ult to unriddle the njeaning of 
the expreffion. Workii^^g of horfes in this inanner, mufl 
indeed produce effedls coptrary to the naturejof the leflbn^ 
as well as to the horfemen's expedtation ; and it is no 
! 2 lefs 
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1-efs amazing, that when they fav? the Effedi^ they fhould 
-not have fagaciiy enough to inveftigate the Cavfe ; but 
ihould be fo abfurd, as to load the Lejfon with thofe re* 
proaches, which fo juftly belonged to the Manner, and 
to that alone^ in which they gave it. 

Had they known the advantage, I fhould fay the 
Ticceflity, of raifing the Head^ in order to prefs and 
bend the Haunches^ and to do this by means of a Snqffk 
with double reins, one being tied over the PFitbers^ on the 
oppofite fide to which the horfe is to turn, the Head 
would at once have been raiffd^ the outward fhoulder 
brought m, and the horfe bent from nofe to tail j but 
this difcovery was referved, among other, for a greater 
mafter *, whofe faperiour talents have (truck out, and 
whofe praftice has confirmed, many important improve- 
inents in the ^rt, which he fo much admires, and fo 
highly adorns*. 

Page 1 1 7. ** Of Curvets/'] This Jir was called by the 
older Italian mailers, Urfata^ or the Gambols of a Bear^ 
from C/r/i, a Bear ; as the horfe in making curvets was 
thought to referable the motions of the Bear when he 
dances upon his hinder-feet. The word Curvets is de- 
rived from Corvetto^ or Cortetto^ fignifying in the Italian 
language, a Crow^ the adtions of which, when it hops 
t)r leaps, is imitated in this air by the korfe. Others de- 

* Sir Sydney Medows. 
Vol. II. Z riTC 
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rive it from theSpani(h word Cbrwrf, virhich fignifie& the 
Elbmtft or tbck at the hdnder^kg, becauie the horfe, ia 
executing this Manege^ bends his hoGke, and throws- 
hia weight upon thenu 

Page 127. « To- make a crofi, <» dance a Saraband/" 
&£.] To- teach an horfe to deferibe the figure of a cro& 
in making curvets, he fhould firft be walked upon & 
ftrait line, about four times the fpace of his own 
.length,, fhould be made to go backward upon the fame 
line } afterwards advance to the middle of it, then go- 
fideways to the right hand, about twice themeafuxe odF 
his own length ^ the fame on the kft, and then retara 
to the middle of the line,^ where he fhould ftop^ and be 
carefled. 

When he can tread thefe lines equally, advance, go 
backward, and to either lide, flying the heel, it will be 
right to put him 10 make a curvet at the beginning,, 
the middle, and at the end of each line f and if,. iapoii> 
repeated trials, he is found ready and obedient, fae- 
niay be called upon to make the entire Crofi in cur- 
vets. 

To execute the Saraband in this Air.y . the borfe mu0» 
make two curvets forward, two backward, two fide" 
ways to each hand; and fa on, forward, backwardr 
and fkk-ways indifferently ^ without keeping the pfEK 
portions of the ground, as in making the Crofs^ and 
without flopping, as long as his wind and vigour wil^ 
7 allow 
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lllow him' to.xontmv^. la dire&ipg this Manege the 
ittdeman.mT9tfl ts^ aire, that b» s^d^ be pevfe^ly juft 
and cxa6V» as viell as that the hprfe be furqilbe^ with 
vigour, temper, a^ivity, and fupffleneCs in all his 
parts, acherwi£iB he will never be able xq perform thefe 
xwo Mtmeses with truth and brilliancy, to which very 
few horfes, £or theie rea^BS, are eq^ial. V^de Gue«- 
riniere, p. 14^. 

.Page 144. *< Ufe anband-^pur," 8cc] In teaching an 
horfe to make Caprioles^ the name of whicb jiir is de- 
med from Capra, a goat,- as it refemble^ the leaps of 
chat animal when it bounds and plays $ it. was a me* 
thod with the old riders to prick the horfe's croupe 
with a Ihort-pointed iron, in order to make him yerk 
out, or kick, when he was at the height of his leap, 
without which he cannot be juft and perfed. This the 
French horfemen call Noner VAgnillette^ or tying the knot i 
«in expreffion far fetched, but taken, perhaps, from the 
likenefs of this motion, to tying a knot with a (buttles 
to do which, the thread is contraiSted and hollowed in 
the hand of the perfon who holds it, and the fhuttle, 
in the fame moment is flung through to the end of the 
line, and binds and faftens the knot: in imitation of 
this a^on the horfe draws, or tucks up, his hinder legs 
towards his belly, and then yerks them out to their 
utmoft ftretch *. For this purpofe, it was ufual to make 

* Having never feen any explanation of this phrafe, whAt is faid is 
tonly as cor\je£ture. 

£ % ufe 
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ufe of what may be called an Hmd-fpur, The poflure 
of the horfeman, however, upon this occailon, is auk* 
ward and conftrained ; and the aid fo rude and clumfy, 
as to fuit only horfes whofe feelings and fpirits are 
dull and cold, and which, for this reason, fhould never 
be put to this jiir, which, above all other, requires 
fenfibility, quicknefs, and a frank temper. 

Page 147. " That over the flioulder,'* &c.] The att- 
cient horfemen aided, or ftruck the croupe with a long^ 
fwitch acrofs the fhoulder ; but this motion iis not f^ 
quick, neat, orfliarp, as that given by putting thft 
hand behind the waift, or on the fide. 
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PART II. 

C H A P T E R 4. 

0/ Bins, 

WHEN men firft thought of taming the horfe, 
and reducing him to fuch obedience as pati- 
ently and che^fully to receive and carry them upon his 
back, it is fuppofed that they rode without Bridles ; not 
conceiving that an inftrument might be made,- which 
being placed in the Moutbt would awe and direft the 
animal at the will of the rider; fo weak and limited is 
uirt in its firft eflays, in its rude beginnings ! But being 
foon convinced, that by riding in this manner, the 

man 
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man muft be more in the power of the horfe, than he 
under the control of his rider, they fattened a cord, or 
other ligatures over the Nofey with which, to a certain 
degree, they guided and reftrained his courfe j this 
difcovery foon led them to obferve, that the Mouthy from 
its capacity of holding whatever might be- put into it, 
as well as from its tendernefs and fenfibility, was the 
Part pointed out and adapted by nature, of which they 
might avail themfelves to communicate their intentions 
to the horfe, and make him obedient to them j tliey 
began, therefore, to ftiape pieces of }Vood^ of Hom^ and 
of iron, which they fixed in the mouth, and which, 
with the addition of Reins^ are thought to have com- 
pofed the firft Bridles ufed by man. 

Upon this foundation, in procefs of time, were 
Gonftrudled all the improvements of Branches^ Curbs^ and 
various (hapes of Moutb-pieces, which conftit;ute thofe 
inftruments called Bitts^ fo denominated from the horfes 
cuftom of Utin^, or champing upon them, when in 
their mouths* 

The earlieft account we have of Bins, is to be found 
in Xenophon's .Treatife of Horfemanfliip *. He de- 
fcribes two forts of them, the rough and the fmootth 
known and ufed in Greece ; and the form and figures of 
the Roman bitts, as well of thofe of fome other ancient 
nations, are ftill to be feen upon ftatues and other 

^ Vide Vol. L of this Work. 

monu- 
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monuments of antiquity : thefe jirji Grecian Biiti^ both 
from XemphonB defcription of them, and from the fliapes 
of others, ftillto be feen on ancient Roman monuments, 
which probably were copies of the Grecian, appear to 
have been plain and Cmple, but yet were equal, in all 
probability to the fervices required of them, and an* 
fwered the ends for which they were defigned. 

From Parents like thefe, however, it is amazing to 
fee what a numerous, uncouth, and diftorted pro- 
geny are defcended. \¥hoever fliall look into the books 
of the firft tmdern writers upon this fubjcift, and will 
trace them down to the laft century, or even later, will 
be amazed, and almoft frightened, at the variety of ab- 
furd, whimfical, and monftrous Bitts which load their 
works, and which can ferveonly to perplex and difgrace 
the fcience they were intended to embellifh and im- 
prove. Their Sizes are fo large, that they muft almoft 
have choaked the horfes which were condemned to 
wear them, whofe teeth were frequently pulled out, on 
purpofe to make room for the mouth-piece, or Camn^ 
to lay upon the Bars^ while the Shapes into which they 
were wrought, and the fuperfluity of Ornaments with 
which they were deformed^ are fo flrange and fantaftical, 
as not to be confiftent with ufe or common fenfe, and 
muft make us deplore the ftate of that arf, which hzd fmb 
advocates to advance its caufc, ^nd fucb guides to dired 
its fteps* Nor is the number of the Bins which they 
Vot. Ih A a ufed, 
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ufcd, lefs prodigious, than the Fariety of the Ihapes and 
figures into which they twiftcd and lortured them : for^ 
getting the fimplicity and unifortniiy o€ Nature^ they 
feenfi never to have refle<5^ed, in forging fuch a multi- 
tude of different BUts^ that the Mutbs of horfcs are not 
fo various, and eflentially oppofite, as to bear the fraa^Ileft 
proportion to the number of bitts invented to fuit their 
properties, or corre<ft their defe<5ts ; inafrauch as that it 
is known and evident, that all the different forts of 
Moufbsy good or badj may be claffed under a very few 
heads ; and that their good qualities may be brought 
forth, and their defci^s to a degree remedied, by gentter 
and readier helps, than thefe abfurd and elaborate in- 
ftruments could have afforded. But thefe horfemen 
knew nothing of StmpUcU\\ nor how engaging and pow- 
erful it is r they feem never to have conceived or un- 
derftood, that the plaineft and fliortcft way of doing any 
thing, if equally cffe^ual, is doubly pleafing and ad- 
vantSLgeous j nor do they appear to have confulted No* 
ture in their undertakings^ or ever to have thought of 
reducing their At to any certain flandard of perfection 
Ijy following her hints, confirming them by experi- 
menti and proceeding in their labours upon the firm 
and unvariable principles of reafon and truth. Hence 
il follows that their works are generally a Cbaoi of ob- 
fcurity and confufion, in which no order or conne(5lion 
are preferved, few general principles advanced, and 
hardly any definition of the Terms of Jrtj or their deri- 
vation^ 
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vation, fct forth and ex^plaiBcd, efpecially among the 
lialian authors, who were the firft writers and pracJlifers 
of horfemanfliip, and whofe <ii6lion is generally fo me- 
taphorical, and their expreilions fo far-fetched, as fcarccly 
to be inteUigible to an ItaUan himfelf, unlefs he has fome 
acquaintance with the jirt of which they difcourfe, which 
they treat fo aiakwardly, that it feems rather to have 
hccn crufhed and overlaid by their injudicious labours 
and treatment, than nouriflied, ftrengthened, and im- 
proved by them- Of this, their Bitts afford but too clear 
a proof, being fo formed, that they need only be feen, 
to be condemned and rejected- Such indeed has been 
their fate ; for the Jrt^ as it went on, refined in its 
courfe, and the profciJbrs of it have at length found eafier 
and plainer methods of bitting horfes, than they ever 
could have attained from the ufe of thofc prcpoflerous 
machines employed by their predeccffors^ They have 
difcoYcred, that to acquire a dominion over the horfe's 
mouth, it is better to employ (kill and gentlenefs than 
force and violence ; and under Hand, that to compafs 
this end, the ?art muft be preferved in a juft degree of 
teadernefs and fenlibility ; that the rider's Hand muft ac- 
company and anfwer all its feelings, while the Mouth 
muft reciprocally a<5l with it, and obey its dire(5lions i 
and that when this is the cafe, that is to fay, when 
the Mmtb has been properly worked, and formed to this 
delicacy and truth of feeling, the inftrumcnt is then in 
tune, and ready for the artift, whofe hand, though 

A a a armed 
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armed with the plaineft and fofteft bitt, will be able, 
generally fpeaking, to draw forth all its harmony. 

The effects and operations of the Hand having been 
explained in the foregoing pages, the properties ofBias^ 
and the methods and rules for adjufting them to horfc* 
mouths Ihall be the fubjeft of the enfuing chapters; 

A bitt, in order to operate properly, and control and 
guide the animal, fliould befo formed, as to be in pro- 
portion to the fize of the mouth, to fuit its properties^rith 
injide and outfide, and confcquently place the head in a 
becoming and graceful pofture, reftraiiiing him without 
yiolence or pain, and obliging him at the fame time t® 
follow and obey the imprefiions of the hand with freo- 
dom and exa^flnefs, at the fame time preventing hini^ 
m fer as it is pofliblc, from making any aukward, ii^ 
regular, or capricious motions with his head. 

Any perfon, to a certain degree, converfant wnthhorfes, 
who will employ his eyes and judgment, will foon be 
capable of underftanding when the bitt is in proportion 
to the mouth and fize of the horfc; for it is not diflicnk 
to perceive and comprehend, riiat a //Tiis// bitt would be 
improper and uncomely in the mouth of a l^rge horfe, 
as a great one would be inconvenient and burden fome 
to an animal of a lower and flenderer make. The fize, 
however, and relative proportion to the figure of the 
horfe, are lefs to be infifted on, than the properties and 
proportions of the bitt, with refpe<5t to the efFetft it is to 
produce^ and the manner in which it is to govern and 

influence: 
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cxpedled from it,and its utility will be its Bemty. A Hit 
ilioiild be fubjefl to thefe rules, and formed upon thefe 
principles. That bitt, therefore (except in particular cafes) 
will be proper and hand feme, whofe Branches are of e 
due length with refpe<St to the fize of the horfe; which 
turn neither too much i';7j or towards his chcft, nor too 
much Quty or from it ; that is to fay, which are not too 
ftiff, nor too weak and yielding j whofe Ends keep at a 
due diftance, and do not contract, or clofe in upon each 
othcr^ but are naturally and eafily inclined fomewliat 
backwards^ or towards the cheft, fo as neither to keep the 
mouth under too rigid a confinement, nor indulge it in 
too much liberty: for it is from this jufl mixture of re- 
ilraint and eafe, that we are to acquire the means of 
placing the head in a fu it able and graceful pofture ; a 
poflure not only beautiful, but indifpenfably requiGte 
and neceflary to affift the operations of the Bin^ 

Nature, which in many inftances is found to be 
wifcr than rcafon and human invention, does not al- 
ways confidcr the beauty and grace which arife from 
fymmetry and proportion, SfraBedly in themfelves as 
Beauty and Grace^ as fome may imagine, who miftake the 
cffe<5l for the caufe; but gave them merely tohcfubfir- 
vient to t////f/v, and to advance her own great and wife 
purpofes, Thus, when an horfe is, generally fpeaking^ 
ftrong, adive, and excellent in his paces, he will bt 
found to be juftly and truly made in all the eflential 
parts upon which his paces and ftrcngth depend ; and 

when 
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when fci propojrtioxitfd,. he will likewife generally be 
found to be bandfome.. Here beauty is fubfervient to uti- 
lity,, aad hoW^ but xhj^Jeconct place,, for he could not 
have been ftrong or adlive, without being well-made, 
and being, fo, he will mod probably be handfome from 
the harmony and proportion of his ftrudture ; for it is 
this^ proportion which is the parent of perfedtion in all 
objeds, and where it is not obferved, or is defedlive, 
the orginal fauk muft be in the quality and proportion 
of the conHituent parts j fo* that the beauty is no more 
than the rcfult of a juft conformation, and ferves only 
as a polifh to the whole. With refpedl, therefore, to 
the placing of the head, when the horfe wears a bitt, 
the pofture in which he is taught to hold it, is not re- 
quired becaufe it has a plealing appearance, but bci- 
caufe it is fo abfolutely necejjary^ that were it ptherwife, 
the bitt could not operate, nor the rider avail himfelf 
of it, to put the horfe to thofe fervices for which na- 
ture feems to have formed and defigped him. 

When, therefore, the horfe thrufts out his nofe, and- 
turns it upward, this pofture is not to be blamed becaufe 
it is ugly and difagreeable, for in many animals it may 
be proper, and even becoming ; as in the ftag, and 
fometimes even in an horfe, as when running wild, 
and full of gaiety and fpirit; but it is to be condemned 
in an horfe when mounted^ becaufe it entirely frees him. 
from all obedience to the hand of the rider, and ren^^ 
ders the bitt ufelefs, and of no ^S&du 

7 la 
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In this attitude, he can neither be flopped, united, 
guided, or fupported : on the contrary, if he goes into 
the oppofite extreme, and carries his head fo low as to 
drm himfelf, or touch his throat with his chin, or the 
end of the Branches, the bitt in this inftance will have 
no power, and the horfe, by crouding bimfelf together^ and not 
keeping the due diftance which nature has fet between 
his head, neck, and flxoulders, will not be able to lift 
his legSj or put them forward, hardly to fee his way, and 
niuft go in a manner equally difagreeable to the fpedta- 
tor, and unfafe to himfelf and his rider. The perfed: 
pofture then is to be found in a Medium^ and is derived 
from both extremes. The fkill of the horfeman'muft 
accomplifli this, for in this the fcience of the bitt con- 
fills, and he will endeavour to do it with gentlenefs, ex- 
aftnef , and patience^ he will coUeB and put his horfe in 
tbeband^ fo as to make him feel the impreffion, and fol- 
low its motions without pain or furprife, but fraoothly 
and gradually ; requiring no more than a gentle and 
eafy fubmiffion, and remembering to do nothing that 
may alarm and difturb, fo as to provoke him to rebel 
again ft the i^cry hand he is required to obey* 

When an horfe c^njiop readily and with eafe, whea 
his head is con ft ant and ftcady, and he is light SLiidfrm 
in the hand, and fo fupple as to be able to obey it in all 
its motions with eafc and readinefs, he gives ample 
proofs that the bitt is proderly adjufted, and fitted to 
his mouth; and that he is reconciled, and even pleafed 

with 
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-with the power it exercif^over him : on the contrary, 
if he opens his mouth as if he was gagged, if lie 
wreathes and twifts his jaws, if he draws up his tongue 
above the mouthpiece, or chrufts it out of his mouth 
fideways, if he retiains himfelf, or runs backward, if he 
carries his head very low, and endeavours to force the 
hand, if he fears the impreiSon of the Bittt has no Jp- 
puy, tofles his head up and down, or refufes to ad- 
vance, and igjo forward, interrupting his Manege, with 
various disorders,, he gives evident reafon, by the coip- 
minion of thefe irregularities, to fufpe6t that the bitt i$ 
not properly adapted to his mouth, and offends, or 
huns it, eith^ within fide, or without. 

It has already been faid, that the different Sorts of 
Maitbs are not fo numerous, nor their ilru(5):ure »nd pro- 
perties fo opposite, as to juftifjr the almoft infinite yari- 
ety of bitts, which were invented in paft tim^Si it is. 
neverthelefs certain, that all are not formed with all the 
qualities which compofe a good and po'feA mouth ^^ 
nor have all horfes ^fame fort of mouths^ whether 
good cm: bad ; for were that the cafe, the horfeman's" 
tafk would require no ikill or difcernment, and one bitt 
would infallibly fuit all horfes. Some dffcrethnary.^vrer 
muft therefore be allowed, and horfemen muff know 
how to avail themfelvcs of bitts, more or lefs different 
for the. government of horfes, which in the peculiar for- 
mation add qualities of their mouths, ffia]>es and fizcs 
of their bodies, and even in their temper, are found to 
Vol. II. B b diffet 
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differ from one another; for different mouilis mufl de- 
mand, td a certain degree, a variety of bitts, which va^ 
rietjr is only to be condemned, when indulged to anr 
injudicious and wanton excefff* 

It is moft true and apparent, that that horfe which ia 
ftrong and firm in hts flrudlurc, endued with gentle- 
nefs and fpirit, is a^ive, and has good legs and feet,, 
can never want a birr, whofe principal eflL-ct is to 
raife and fupport, becatife he is very able to fumiQ> 
to himfelf all the affiftance he can need, and from the 
concurrence of thefc properties, will moft probably 
have received from nature a proper difpofition and a 
good mouth: that horfe likcwife whofe forehand is long, 
and elegantly turned , w ith a lean and fm al 1 head, and whofe 
jaws at the fettirig on of the head, are wude and openv 
can never call for a bitt which is particularly conftru<5led 
to fix his head in a pofture, in which nature has placed- 
it before: again, that horfe whofe mouth is large and: 
deep, whofe Ban hzve a proper degree of feeling, nei* 
(her too hard, nor too tender, with a brifl^ fine Tongue,. 
fmall and thin Lips^ the Beard well made, and neithen 
too delicate^ nor callous, will never require a bitt par- 
ticularly fmall, nor one calculated to awe and reft rainr 
him beyond the common degree ; nor one with the Li^ 
berty or Upfet wherein to lodge the tongue, larger than 
ufual i nor with a Curb ft rioter, or more fevere than ir 
(hould be, to be felt and acknowledged, Happy indeed 
would horfemen be, were it eafy to findhorfes pollefled 

of 
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ofthefe ufefuland noble qualities. But this is feldom 
their lot, and it is from the want of fome, and fome- 
times of all thefe requifites, that thefkllful horfeman is 
called upon to remedy by art the faults, and fupply 
the defefts of nature^ when (he proves perverfe and 
unkincL 

This truth being eftabliflied, that there are few if 
any horfes given to man fo correA and perfect, as not 
to have fomcthing wrong, fomething that we would 
wifli otherwife in their fliape, limbs, orcharadlerj the 
utility, as well as neceflity, of the horfeman's art will be 
clear and evident; and rhe merit of that art muft be con- 
fefled, which comes in as a friend to the affiftance of 
nature, which ftrengthens it where it is feeble, guides 
and fupports where it is weak and uncertain, and aU 
ways adts fo kind a part, as to leave it improved and 
better than it was, when it was firft undertaken. 
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C H A P. IL 

Of the Branches* 

np HE Mmh-piecet in order to produce the wiflied-for 
"^ eflFefts, and operate jiiftly and with certainty upon 
the mouth, foaa to be able to raife, fupport, unite, op 
reftrain the horfe, i^ithout violence or pain, fhould be 
placed diredlly and evenly upon the Bars^ exa<5tly between 
the teeth called the Grinders and the Ttt/hes j and^ the 
chain, called the (jurbf fhould reft equally and fmoothly 
on that hollow under the chin, commonly called the 
Beard. The Mmth-piece, by its Appuy^ or the force with which 
it prefles the Bars^ is employed to retain the horfe in his 
pace, and to make hrxajiap. The Branches govern, di* 
re<n:, and unite him ; and the Curb is the cement and 
foul of both ; for the Motuh-pieee could have but little in- 
fluence over the Bars from above, nor xht Branches \ih^n 
pulled below^ if the Curb did not corineA and animate 
both. This is the manner in which the bitt operates,, 
by means of the parts which compofe it, viz. the Mouth- 
piece, Branches^ and Curb, each of which has its diflinA 
office, although all rauft concur and adl in Unicn to pro- 
duce the propofed effeft. We will explain how this -end 
is to be attained, and, to be more exaft, will fpeak of 
each article feparately, beginning with the Branches, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

OJ the Branches and Curb, 

'"T^ H E S E are formed in different fizes, in different 
fhapes, and proportions, as the mouth which is 
to wear the bitt requires ; and thefe different ihapes and 
proportions are what diftinguilh one Bin from another. 
The Mouthpiece is that pan of the Bitt which the horfe 
carries in his mouth: this is fometimes made of one entire 
piece of xioritknee^ or bent in the middle^and fometimes 
quite ftrait. Some again have a joint in the middle, and 
other mouth-pieces have an hollow fpace in the mid- 
dle, in which the tongue is^ lodged, which being not 
prefled fo much as when the Mouth- piece is level, re- 
mains more free and , undifturbed. This arched fpace 
is called, the Mounting, Liberty^ or Upfet ; andj from its 
ihape and fafliion^ gives a. particular denomination to 
the bitt, as- a Figeon necked, a Duck^ or Goofc necked bitt, 
fb called, becaufe the two parts which compofe this 
neck are formed in refemblance of the necks of thefe 
birds. The Branches are thofc parts of the bitt to which 
the Mouth- piece is joined and inferted, and which reaches 
from the horfe's check to a certain length below hia 
chin. They are fometimes quite ftrait, and fometimes 
bent and turned into different ihapes ; and, according to 

4' the 



the proportion in which they are bent, produce different 
effedks upon ihe horfe's mouth. When ftrait, the 
branches confift but of two pans ; an Eye, or hole at 
the top, to which the Head-^all is buckled; and an hole, 
or ring at the bottom, in which the reins are faftcned ; 
befides this, one or two fmall Chains, and fometimes a 
flender bar of iron run acrofs near the bottom, «o 
keep the Branches firm and fteady. 

Thofe Branches, which are formed obliquely, arc 
Ijent in different parts, and in different degrees at the 
upper end, near the mouth-piece. When they are 
bent fo as to make a ProjeSHcn near the Month-pece, 
this proje<5lion is called the Elbow, or Shoulder ; and when 
it is towards the bottom, it is named the Knee or Ham* 
There is animaginary line belonging to all bitts, called 
by horfemen and bitt-makers, the Line of the Banquet, or 
upper part of the branch, above the mouth-piece i 
which beginning from the Eye at the top of the branch, 
runs to the end. In this all the delicacy of the art con- 
fifts i for it is the rule and guide by which the bitt is 
to be adapted to the mouth, and by which the ftrength 
or weaknefs of the branches are to be known. To thefe 
we may add one part more, which is called the Jrch of 
(be Banquet, and is at the infertion of the Mmthpiece into 
the branches. Under this, there is another called the 
Beard, 

The next and la ft article belonging to the bitt, is 
ffie Chain, or Curb, which goes under (he Chin. The per- 

fcftion 
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feAion of the bitt, and the certainty of its efFeds de- 
pend upon the union and cx)rrefpondence of the Cur6 
with the Branches. " To attain this purpofe, great exa(5l- 
nefs muft be obferved^ as that it be of a juftand fuitabk 
length with the Beard^ and that it remains flat and im^- 
moveable in its place, not galling, or pinching the 
parr, but yet keeping it in due fubjedlion : for were it to 
be loofe, and fhift its place; it would render the 
branches entirely ufclefs. This Curb is compofed of 
many links ; the larger they are, tlie gehtrer and cafier 
rhey are, and when, from the tickliflmefs- and delicacy 
of fome horfcs, they happen to be too ftri<5t, a piece o^ 
cFoth or leather, put between them and the Beard^ will 
blunt their cfkdi. The adjufting the Curb properly, is 
/a matter not only of the utmoft confequence to give 
the branches their due power, but is alfo of fo much 
exacSlnefs and nicety, that few of the Bitt-makers thenr- 
felves are equal to the tafk, fo as to know the fliape 
and temper of each mouth, the dependence which all 
parts of the bitt have uponr one another, of what length 
or fhape to form the Brancbesj and to complete the ma- 
chine with that truth and juftiiefs, which the purpofe 
to which it is deftined mod abfolutely requires. The 
greateft difficulty is to fix the Curb ; and; although it 
calls for fo much careand knowledge, and almoft each 
horfc, from the fize or temper of his mouth, fhould 
wear his bitt with a dtference, yet they are generally 
kept read^ made, and many people are content to . buy 

them 
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them fo, and thruft them into their horfes mouths, 
pleafcd with the polifli, and mechanic neatnefs of the 
work, which in this nation is very beautiful ; and 
judging this to be fufEcienr, concern thcmfelves no 
tare her* 

Of outward form elaborate^ of Inward kfi exaB. Milton. 

When the Curb (as already mentioned) is tooloofe and 
long, it defeats the operation of the Branches^ and by 
giving too much room, allows them to go back, which 
pofture oftentimes galls and frets the horfe's lips, and 
frees him from fubjedion to the hand. 

When it is too Ihort, it is always too fcvere, and binds 
and gags the horfe, fo as to occafion great uneafinefs 
and diilurbance, depriving the branches like wife, to a 
certain degree, of their juft c^^di. In order to hinder the 
Umk to which the Curb is hung, and which confines it in 
its place, from hurting the horfe either in his cheek 
or lip, great care fhould be taken to turn it fomewhat 
round and thick, and to proportion its length, fo that it 
may touch only the extremity of the lip, which is the 
place where it joins the lall link of the Curb. The due 
length is generally fixed by the diflance from the Eye of, 
the Branchy to the Elbow^ or Shoulder ; and in Jirak branches 
where there is none, to the Place where the elbow would 
be, if there was one. If the Beard is too tender and fen- 
fible, it will be proper to make the Curb of one piece of 
iroD| remembering to have it round, fmooth, and 

well 
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well poUfhed j taking care to make tlie curb reft in its 
place, and not to flip up above the Beard upon the jaw- 
bone, as it happens to horfes which are fmall, narrow, 
and very quick of feeling in that part. To keep it 
fteady, therefore, the Hooks rauft be longer than they 
commonly are, hollow or arched, efpccially up* 
wards, and the Curl^ either round or flat, according as 
the B^^r4 requires, 2.nd Jhort^ to balance the extraordi- 
nary length of the HQoh. To fliield the Beard likQwifc 
from the preflure of the Curh^ a bit of cloth, or lea- 
ther, may be put between them ; and where the part is 
fo very ticklifli, as hardly to allow any thing to touch 
it, the Curlf may be made entirely of Leather. There is 
likewife another method which may be praiftifed upon 
thefe occafions, either to work with the reins put un- 
der the Shoulder of the bitr, which leffens, to a great de- 
gree, the force of the C«r^, and is called working with 
falfe reins j or elfe to lay the curb entirely afide. As 
thefe Curh are calculated for the eafe and relief of horfes 
whofe Beards are too fof t and yielding, there is a fort of 
Curbs likewife which are deftined folely to horfes whofe 
Beards are thick, flefliy, and fo dull and hard, as fcarce- 
ly to have any feeling, but lean upon the hand, force^ 
or break from it, and commit many diforders, either 
from a bad temper, want of ftrength, of fupplenefs, and 
aftivity J or, as it foraetimes happens, of all together* 
The Curb prefcribed for horfes of this charader (having 
firft tried the fmooth Curl^ of one piece) muft be hollow, 
Vol. IL C c indentedi 
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indented, or armed with fmalL teeth^ and of one piece 
of iron. 

This indeed has great power, and will perform all 
that can be executed by a bitt ; but it is too rude, and 
fo painful, as to be unbecoming in an horfeman to 
ufe. The more eligible part will therefore be, with 
horfes to which fuch feverity is requifite, cither to re- 
ject them totally, or endeavour to form them by milder 
treatment, and wuh judgment and knowledge, rather 
than to expofc them, by the harflinefs of this curb, to 
work difagreeablyi or be indebted for their obedience ta 
fo much rigour and cruelty. It was like wife cufto* 
mary to fix above the MQiuh-piece a thin Cbain^ or flender 
bar of iron, refembling a fmall Smjk, hut better known 
by the French term of Trenchefiie^ This, at prefcnr, at 
leaft in this country, is laid afide i it nevenhelefe has 
its ufe, and may be employed with advantage to horfes 
which are apt to drink or fwalkw their Bitt^ as the ex* 
prellion is, or bury it fo deep in their mouths, as to 
hinder it from having a due and juft eSQ€t. It ferves 
alfo, to a certain degree, as a Player^ to refrefli and en-- 
liven the mouih, fomewhat in the fame manner as 
the little chain fo called, which is hung in the middle 
of the Upfety and laying upon the tongue, keeps it 
in motion, and makes the mouth moift and pleafant. 

Such, under various forms and combinations, are 
the component parts of the machines called Bhts. The 
general rules which muft beobfcrved in adapting them 

lo 
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to the mouth, the difierent forts at prefent in ufe, vrith 
their properties and«£fe<3:s, wUl now demand to be confi- 
dered ; but as this cannot be done but relatively to the 
mouths to which they are to be applied, it will be in> 
difpenfably ncceflary, in this place^ previoufly to fpeak 
of them, and of feveral particulars incident to them. 



C H A P. IV. 
OJ the Bars and Lips, 

1 N order to be able to adjuft a bitt to the mouth of 
•^ any horfe, the firft thing neceflary is to eiamine the 
qualities, and to confider andmeafure the proportions, 
fo as to make it tally and anfwer to the temper and 
properties of each particular part. The metod of do- 
ing this, is to be able to difcern the natural faults and 
imperfedions, fo as to palliate and corrcifl them by the 
flruifture of the bitt ; for w'ere the mouths of horfes 
good and perfect, there would be no trouble, and little 
need of fcience, to furnifh them with bitts. 

The general defeats are, that they are too narrow and 
fmall, or too large and wide ; that they have the Tongue 
too thick and broad ; the channel, or place where it is 
lodged, too confined and (Iraitened; the Bars too dull' 
and hard, or too delicate ; the Lips too flat and flefliy ; 
the Palate f or roof of the mouth, too nice and ticklifh, 
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and too low, that is to fay too Jejby, or not fuffictently 
fo ; and above all, the jaws too large, narrow, and con- 
fined. Nor does it fail fometimcs to happen, in addi- 
tion to the perplexity which each particular defed will. 
occafion, that they all meet together in the fame horfc,-; 
and being oppofite and ccMitrary to each other, will de—' 
mand the utmoft ikill of the moft able horfeman to» 
fteer between thefe didficulties, which this complication, 
of diforders will tlirow in his way. 

It is not^ however, the thicknefs of the Lips, the hard- 
nefs of the Bars^ nor the bignefs of the Tongue, .whichi 
need occafion much trouble j for a palliative, if not a. 
remedy, may certainly be found in allowing a large 
and open Lilerty to the bitt, fo as not to prefs or confine- 
the tongue ; and in having a firmer and fuller Jppuy 
upon the Bars, but fo as not to fqueezc, or difturb the 
lips. But when the Mautb is narrow, and the Bars at 
tlie fame time tender, a more ferious diftrefs muft. 
arife } for if the Moutb-fiece is fimall and thin, to fuit the 
Cm; of the mouth, it will oJTend and hurt the Bars ; and< 
in this inftance, the Bitt, inftead of fixing and afluring* 
the hoife's head, will teaze and fret him fo as to make 
him tofs it about, and commit many diforders with it.. 
When the Tongue is grofs and clumfy, and the Channel 
narrow, the ^ppuy, or ftrefs of the M>utb~piece, which 
ought to be upon the Bars, will render the hilfcrty fo' 
comparatively ftnall, that it will aft rather upon ihe 
Tongus ', and, inftead of eafing and relieving, will con- 
2 fine 
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fine and prefe iipon it, fo as to occafion uneafy fen fa- 
tions^ Again, when the Tcngue is unreafonably largCi 
and the Palate very low, and quick of feeling, the hi- 
kerty^ being required to be very liigh, will rub and fret 
the Palate with its top, fo as to make the horfe open 
fcis mouth in a difagreeable manner, bmi upon the 
hand, and behave very irregularly. Thefe difficulties 
every horfeman muft expe«5l to encounter ; and they 
are fo combined and united, as to require the utnioft 
ikill and difcernment to reconcile them together j nor 
will the bell efforts, and niceft refinementB of the arts 
fucceed, without much patience, continued exercife, 
and tlie difcreteft conduift. It has been already men* 
iioned, that the fenfibility, or dulnefs of the Barsy pro- 
ceed from the greater or Icfs quantity of flefli with 
which they are covered j as well as from their Farm^ 
and their being more or lefs rou^id, ov Jharp and fidgy% 
and fituaicd Ugb or low. hi proportion, therefore, to 
thefe qualities, it will follow, that rl>c influence of the 
bitt, or Jppuy^ muft be ftronger, or more gentle and 
moderate. Mere common fenfe inftruiJts us fo far; but, 
we fliali be ft ill more fully convinced by the horfe; for 
he muft neccfTarily be guilty of many follies and extra- 
vagancies, when the bite is either fo rude as to give 
him pain, or fo eafy and weak as to be ineffedluaL 

Thofe horfcs whofe mouths are good in all their 
qualities, and juft in all their parts; that is, whofe 
Ahutbi are reafonably wide, whofe "frngue lays eafily and. 

properly 
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properly in its channel, whofe Lips are not thick, nor 
flefhy^ whofe Bars are endued with a certain degree of 
feeling, without being too tender, fuch horfcs will re- 
quire but little trouble, and the fimplcft and plaineft 
bitt will fuffice, efpecially if to thefe advantages, a fine 
and long Forehand^ a fraall and well-turned Head be 
added, and they are adive, flrong, and gentle, with 
fpirit and courage % horfes of this ftamp will prevent 
the labours of art, for nature may almoft be faid to 
have bitted them herfelf, when flie furnifhed them with 
ihefe happy and fuperior qualities. The only difficulty 
is to find them. 

When an horfc poflefTes all the qualities which con- 
Hitute a fine mouth, and, at the fame time, is weak in 
his fore parts^ it is certain that he will, and muft lean 
jnore upon the hand than he ought, and will, upon 
this account, require a ruder and more powerful bitt j 
and although no bitt fliould be fo harfli as to caufe 
pain, yet, in this inftancej it is evident, that one ought 
to be ufed which is llridter, and more compulfive, than 
in other circum [lances would be neceflary. 

When the Ears are round and callous, and the Lips 
are flcfliy and big, the bitt fliould be fo conftruded, as 
to keep clear of the L/fj, and prefs only upon the Bdrs- 
If, on the contrary, the Bars are good, and the Ups in 
fault, the intention of the bitt ihould be to eafe the 
Bars^ and attack the Lips more forcibly. Both thefe arc 
ie3c<5ted, by making the mouth-piece thicker or thinner, 

4 where 
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where it is to eafe, or prefs upon thefe parts. If the 
Bars are hard and callous, and the lips fmall and thin; 
a Moutb-piece fomewhat fharp and edged will be more 
effedual than on« that is round. When the Bars are 
hard, the L//?j large, or the mouth narrow, xYit Moutb- 
piece fhould be formed fo as to a£Fe<5t the Bars^ and leave 
the Lips ax liberty; that is to fay, it fhould be thick and 
round at the middle, and fmaller and fharper at the 
end. When the mouth is dry and dull, a Playery or 
fbme rings hung upon the Moutb-piece^ by their turning 
and motion, will awaken the feelings, and make the 
xiiouth freih and pleafant ; and when the Bars are fome- 
what Kfelefs, and the mouth narrow, fo as not to fuffer 
much iron to be put into it, a large Liberty^ with the 
Moutb-piece narrowed, and fharpened oflf toward the ends, 
will take up lefs room, and from its fharpnefs be more 
felt by the Bars, It muft be remembered, that each of 
thefe bitts muft have the liberty in proportion to the 
fizc and adlion of .the Tongue, and the. properties of the 
Pa/ate, 

But when, to thefe imperfe«5tions, heat and fretful- 
nefs of temper are added ;' if the bitr, which was calcu- 
lated to remedy the vices of the mouth only, fhould fail- 
of the expedcd effe<5t, infteadof augmenting its rigour, 
you fhould make it more eafy and gentle, by compofing 
the Moutb-piece of one entire piece, without a Liberty, if 
the Tow^ff will permit ; and if not, one fhould be made, 
flill keieping the Moutb-piece entire } that is to fay, ncf 

broken 
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broken or disjointed, and the two parts faftened by a 
Lmk in the middle ; buc the Liberty hollowed out of a 
folid piece, whidi will have this advantage, that being 
iblidy it will not bend, and will keep the mouth in a 
firm and jull Jppu\\ fixing the Head^ and maintaining 
a conftant and equal degree of fubje(5lion in fuch horfes 
as are apt to have their heads fickle and uncertain ; and 
reconciliog them to the conftraint better than z Jointed 
Liberty could effeft ; teaching them, at the fame time, by 
the uniformity of repeated leUbns^ that all their efforts 
of refiftance are in vain, and that no irregular motions 
of the head, no grimaces, or diftortions can avail, to 
change or remove what is fixed and ftable j and to 
which habit and patience will, foon or late, difpofc 
them to fubrait. 

With refped to horfes whofe Bars are high, fharp, 
and endowed with fuch fenfibility, as fcarcely to fuffer 
any thing to touch them, a plain and iimple mouth- 
piece, or Cannon will be moll fuitaWe ; it fhould be 
moulded like wife with the ends thick and fully and with 
a Liberty for the tongue, which, by being bent, will 
work more upon the Lips^ and confequently fpare the 
Bars i while time and perfeverance, which conquer mofl 
difficulties, will lend their ailiflance, and reconcile all. 
To proceed j it is not only neceflary that the Brmches 
fliould have their peculiar and diftind effcd, and that 
the Mmitb-pieciihoviXd correfpond with the ftruAure and, 
temper of the mouth ; but it is indifpenfibly necefiary, 

tliat 
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that both thefc pans fhould ad together, and aflift each 
other, and that with the utmoft truth and exadtncfs, 
otherwife many diforders would arife ; for how nicely 
foever the Mouth-piece may be adapted to the mouth, it 
will avail but little if the Branches do not correfpond j 
for if they are too rude and harOi, the horfc will be 
afraid of the Mouth-piece^ gentle as it may be, as much 
as if it was really fevere ; and if, on the other fide, 
the Branch fhould be ftrait to a certain degree, and the 
Mouth-piece too weak and eafy, it would not have its due 
effedt, to raife, confine, or fupport the horfe ; but he 
would lean upon the hand, and grow fo heavy and 
dead, as to be very aukward and unpleafing. In thefe 
delicate circumftances the horfeman muft truft to his 
experience, and employ his judgment ; nor is it a fmall 
Ihare of either that will be fufiicient to dire<5l: his con- 
dud: above all, he fhould be well and intimately ac- 
quainted with the faults and defeds of the horfe, and 
able to difcern when they will admit of a remedy, and 
when they are incurable ; fhould know the temper, and 
fee what qualities nature has given, and what fhe with- 
holds, fo that he may decide how far to interfere, and 
to what degree of jufinefs and grace he may hope to 
bring the animal, fo as to make it anfwer the end he 
wifhes to attain. 
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CHAP. V. 



Of the Tongue and Palate. 



\\T HEN the Tongue is fo thick tliat it cannot he con* 
^ - tained in the Channel ^ or is too broad and big, it 
will prevent the MQUth piece from refting upon the BarSt 
will make the Jppuy hard and dead, deprive the bitt of 
its due effbift, and frequently be bruifed, fretted, and 
injured by it. The true and only remedy for thefe 
evils, is to allow a proper place for the tongue, by 
making a juft and convenient Liberty. Tlie fantaftical 
and ftrangc Liberties^ or Upfets of bittsi which are fo fre- 
quent in books, as well as the prepoftcrous bitts which 
are to be found in them, arc entitled to no notice upon 
this occafionj inafmuch that they appear to have been 
formed rather to exercifc the fancy and invention of the 
bitt-makers, than to anfwer the wants of the able and 
judicious horfeman. 

In what cafes this Liberiy fhould be formed, either 
wboie^ or compofed of two parts ^ we have fet forth in the 
preceding chapter 5 it will be fufEcient then barely 10 
repeat in this, that when the Tongue is well-formed^ 
and of a reafonable fize, it £hould be fmall and mode- 
rate ; and when the tongue is grofs and big, it flaould 
be large and fpacious j or, in other words, it fhould be 
atlapted to the tongue, and made in meafure and pro- 
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portion to ir, care being taken at the fame lime^ that it 
be not fo wide, as to affedl the Bdrs^ for \ipon them the 
whole virtue of the bitt depends. 

When the mouth is ffmil anti mrrcw^ the Mnnh-pieci 
muft be in proportion, remembering, at the fame time^ 
that it Ihould not be fo little and thin^ as by iis iliarp- 
nefs to alarm the B^rs ; for it will be better to fuffer 
fome light temporary inconveniencies^ fuch as to let it 
wrinkle the Lips^ orprefs upon the tuQies a little in the 
beginning, than to make the horfc defperatei by hurt- 
ing the fenfibility of his bars ; or, to avoid that faulty by 
putting more iron in his mouth than nature allows it 
to contain. With tliefe difficulties the horfeman miift 
contend awhile ; which, if attacked with prudence and 
moderation, will by degrees grow lefs and lefs, till 
they totally vanifli. Time, and a judicious treatment, 
will bring the bars to a proper tone and feeling, and 
the mouth will become at laft fo feafoned, as to be pa^ 
tient of the bitt, and obey its impreffions at the will of 
the hand which direfts it. 

Tothefe likewifc many faults and irregularities in 
the horfe may be added j as gaping^ or opening the 
mouth beyond meafure, than which nothing is more 
difpleaCng to the eye, putting out the Tongue, or letting it 
hang out on onejide j drawing it up above the mmtb-piefif 
wreathing ^nd moving his jaw^ arming himfelf, or rcfting the 
branches of the bitt, or his chin, upon his breaft, and 
carrying his head entirely on one fide j to tliefe bad 

D d 2 habits 
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habits and tricks, it is not in the power of a bitt to 
furniOi a remedy. Long and patient cxercife, difcre. 
tion, and a correal and judicious hand, are the only 
means which can be employed to redrefs thefe capri- 
cious poftures of the Head ; and for the opening of the 
mouth, the beft corredion is to place the N^e-hand low» 
and draw it very dofe and tight, unlefs the vice pro- 
ceeds from the Bitt^ by being too big for the mouth, or 
cauiing any pain or uneaiinefs ; in which cafe, the bit( 
muft be altered,,^hd the caufe being removed, the 
efiedt will ceafe. 

When the horde iolk out his tongue, it proceeds either 
from a bad habit, or becaufe it is too long. When the 
latter is the cafe, it may be cut (horter, and the re- 
medy is certain, but too cruel to be offered, although, 
conftantly prefCTibed by ancient writers: when it i& 
owing to mere whim and inclination, and the bitt fits 
fo juftly and equally in his mouth, that nothing can b^ 
found amifs, the fault muft either be permitted, or the 
offending part be ma.de Jborter by Amputation^ as in the 
inftance of its being too long. When the horfe lolls 
it out on one fide, he thereby fruftrates, in part, the 
cffeft of the bitt, and renders the ^^ppuy uncertain. 
Frequent and gentle ftrokes of the fwitch or whip, to, 
alarm and furprize him, are the beft corredions that 
can be ufed j though fome prefcribe a fort of Aj!uzz/e^ 
with fmall, and iharp points of iron, to prevent ov" 
punish the fault. The horfes which draw up their 

tongues^ 
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tongues, and bring it over the Moutb-piece, are generally 
guilty of this trick from heat, fretfulnefs, and too 
much fehfibility. To cure this evil, care fhould be 
taken that the bridle does not moleft ox incommode the 
mouth } and that the Liberty be fo eafy and large, as in 
po degree to prefs or difturb the tongue j and in order 
to pacify and moderate a temper too quick and impe- 
tuous, the lenities of patience and gentlenefs, of alight 
and fteady hand, and of a foft and eafy bite, will prove 
the moft eflfecSlual medicines which can be adminiftered. 
When an horfe turns and twifts his under jaw, being 
guilty of (as already faid) what the French horfemen 
term, faire Us forces ^ or imitating the aiStion of a pair of 
Sheers when they cut any thing ; the beft remedy is to 
life a bitt formed of one piece, and now and then to 
ftrike the part lightly with the whip, .and keep a con- 
fiant hand. The horfe which is apt to carry low, or 
arm bimfeJf which is effedled by the horfe's curling his 
neck, fo as to touch the upper part of his throat with 
the branches of the bitt, commits a fault which is be- 
yond the power of the bitt to prevent or cure. To hin- 
der the habit of armings a round bit of wood has been 
recommended by ancient writers, to be placed in the 
hollow part of the jaws, which, in fome degree may 
ftop his chin from turning downwards, fo as to touch 
bis throat, and .prove more e£fe<Stual than any afli^ance 
that can be gained from the bitt ; which is a machine 
whofe fole intention, and fole powers are direded to 

I pull 
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pull the head (kwHwrnds^ and conrequenily cannot raiff 
^nd ftipport, and pull it down^ at the fanae titnc- The ufual 
method of attempting to raife the head, is to employ a 
bitt wiih branches that are eafy and foft in their ope- 
ration i or to make ufe of a bridoon to hold the hand 
high ; but aU thefe endeavours go but a little way, 
and are fo very unequal to the tafk required^ that thofc 
horfemen who undertake to raife an horfe by the agency 
of the Bitt, defeat their wifhes by the very means tlicy 
ufe to make them fuccefsfuL 

Having thus difcourfed of Biits in a fummary and 
general manner, it will, perhaps, be requifite» before 
we difmifs the fubjeft, to recapitulate the foregoing 
particulars, and lay dowa the plaincfl and raoft certain 
rules for the information of thofe perfons, who may 
wilh to be acquainted with the properties of diflcrent 
bitts, and to know how to adapt them fo as beil lo 
anfwer the horfeman's views and intentions. 

The eafier, fimpler, and lighter a bitt is in all its 
parts, provided it produces the dcfired efFe(5l, the better, 
and more agreable it will be; 

The neater and fmaller the mouth-piece is, in pro- 
portion to the fixe and qualities of the mouth, the more 
pleafing it will be to the horfe. 

The mouth-piece that is made of two pans, and 
joined in the middle, is more eafy than that which is 
whole and entire. 

The rounder and fuller it is towards the Ends^ the 
fofter and gentler it will to be the mouth. 

The 
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The Liberty or Upfet fhould be formed in Proportion to 
the mouth, efpecially to the Tongue^ for the eafe and 
accommodation of which it is principally calculated. 

The Moutb pieces f called Pigeon-necks^ Goof e necks ^ Cats- 
feet^ Pas d'Ane^ Canon a Trompe^ or a Canne, both which are 
entire, and arched in the middle, (and for which there 
is no Englifh term) with many others, are diftinguilhed 
from one another, only by being; whole, or elfe of two 
parts jointed in the middle, being fuller and fmaller in 
the mouth, and by having the Upfet^ or Liberty^ larger 
or more confined. 

In this particular, and in this only, the real and eflen- 
tlal difference confifts, and not in the fantaHical figures, 
and ihapes into which they are wrought, nor by the ad-> 
dition of Melons, Bells^ Pears^ Balis, Olives^ Pater N^^ers, 
or Beads, Scatcb Mouths, and Cats-feet, &c. with which, 
till of late years, it was ufual to cover and load the 
bitts J and which are now defervedly rejeAed, as cum- 
berfome, abfurd, and ridiculous. 
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Of the Branches* 



IT is from the Branches, in alliance with the Curb^ that 
the Mouth' piece receives all its life and power. Thefe 
branches a^ with greater, or lefs force, in proportion 
as they are nearer, or farther removed from that part of 
the Mmtb-picce which prcfTes upon the Bars^ and is the 
efTence of the whole. With refpe<5t to the line of the 
Banquet^ or upper end of the branch, and the Eye^ it muft 
be remembered, that the lower parts of the branch are 
influenced folely by the different proportions and diffe- 
rent fituations of the upper part, called the Eye. If this 
is placed %j6, it refifts the power of the branches, and 
keeps them ftrait and firm \ fo that when they are 
pulled, the Mautb-piece^ which is between it and ihem> 
preffes more ftrongly upon the Bars, than it would do, 
if either of thefe parts were to yield and give way to 
the other. On the contrary, if the Banquet and Eye 
were placed Jqw^ they would be too weak to refift the 
force of the Brancbei^ and the Mouth-piece could Iiave no 
effect* This is fo infallibly certain, that the fituation 
alone of the Eye will make Branches of different con- 
flruL^ions, operate in the fame manner, and produce 
the fame effei5t ; fo that a flrait Branch will be as pow* 
erful, as one which is bent and turned, provided the Eye 

be 
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be placed equally high in both : and the line in which 
the reins a<5l, that is from the Ring of the branch to 
which they are fattened, be equally diilant from the 
point of Appuy^ or that part of the Mmtb-piece before 
defcribed, which the branches immediately attack : the 
variety, therefore, of turned branches, which abounded 
formerly, and of which fome are ftill in ufe, are, per- 
haps, more to be commended for their graceful ap- 
pearance, than for polleifing any qualities fuperior to 
thofe inherent in xhtjiraiti for the powers of both de- 
pend upon the Eye^ which fits as fovereign, and com- 
mands the whole bitt. When the Eye is fixed to a certain 
degree of Height^ and the branches arc Jbortt the bitt be- 
comes powerful and fevere. The fituation being changed, 
and the Eye lower, accompanied with a long Branchy wilt 
make the bitt fofter, and more indulgent. 

Long branches, by being at a diftance from the 
hand, confine and bring down the horfe's head ; Jbort 
branches, therefore, being nearer to the hand, muft 
contribute to raife it. 

A branch, of whatever fliape it may be, becomes 
ftrong and rigorous, when the lower ends advance upon ' 
the outjide of the Line of the Banquet. 

The contrary efieft is obtained, by making the 
lower ends turn inward^ or, in other words, towards the 
neck of the horfe, as the term outward fignifies from it. 

^m-t branches are more forcible, and rougher thati 
longy as their power is more inftantly felt, than if it 
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came from a diftance^ and awe and conflrain the 
mouth very ft r idly t 

Having thus diJf^Bed the bitt, and fhewn the diftin<5l 
and fcparate office of each part, we will now beg leave 
to gather up the feat te red limbs, put tlnem togetheri 
and place the entire machine in the horfe^s mouth. 



CHAP. VIL 



Of 4he Bin which Jbould be given to a young borft, 

T N iht beginning of an undertaking, whofe aim is to 
^ fubdue and reclaim nature, and that at a time 
when file is wild, ignorant, and even afloniflied at the 
attempts which are made upon her, it is evident that 
Ihe muft: not be treated but with lenity, inftrufted with 
patience, and by fmall degrees, and that nothing (hould 
be offered that may hurt, furprize, or occafion any 
difguft. The horfeman, therefore, fhould not aft the 
part of a Tyrant^ but the part of a Lovers not endeavour 
to force her fubmiffion, but ftrive to gain her Confmt and 
good will, by ailiduity, perfeverance, and the gentleft 
attentions ; for what profpecfl of fuccefs would rougher 
manners afford? To what purpofe would ii be to com- 
pel a colt to go forward, or turn from fear of the whip 
or fpur, and to trot and gallop fo freely, as to fupple his 
limbs, and form his paces, if the novelty of the bitt 
and ihe imaccuftomed rellraint to which it fubjefts him, 

fhoaJd 
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ihould vex and confound him, fo as to make him not 
know what to do, nor how to behave in thefe extremes. 
It cannot be expected that he will be guided, and go 
with eafe to himfelf or pleafure to the rider, if the 
inftrument by which he is to be conducted ofiends, oc 
gives him pain : all habits and acquirements fhould be 
attained gradually, and almoft imperceptibly; rigour 
and precipitation would ruin all, and infteaa of form- 
ing the horfe to the execution of what is required, may 
plunge him into vice and rebellion, fo as to occafion 
much trouble and lofs of time before he can be re- 
duced. 

He fhould not, therefore, at firft be confldered as if 
he was defigned to be formed to all the exadtnefs and 
delicacy of the bitt ; and the horfeman Ihould be (in- 
tent if he will endure it in his mouth, fo as to grow by 
little and little accuftomed to it, till the reftraint be- 
comes by habit fo familiar and eafy, that he not only 
is not offended, but begins even to delight in it. For 
this purpofe great care fhould be taken, that the bitt be 
eafy and gentle in all its parts ; that die Mnitb-piece be 
larger than it need be for an horfe already bitted i that 
it in no wife incommodes the Bars, fqueezes the Uptf 
or galls the Tongue, 

The mouth-piece called a Canon, with a Joint in the 
iniddle> will be the moft fuitable ; the Ends of it (hould 
be as large and full as the fize of the Moufb will permit, 
for the thicker and more blunted they are, the eailer 
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they will be to the horfe.'and the Jppuy lefs ftri<5t and 
fevere. The links of the Curb fliould be big, fmooth, 
and well poliflied ; the Curb fomewhat long ; the 
Branches fliould be exa(5lly even with the Line of the Ban- 
jr«f, to make the Jppuy moderate and equal. They 
fliould likewife be long ; nor does it fignify of what 
fliape they are, for with moft horfes, they ought to be 
fb weak, as Scarcely to have any efre<5t ; fo requifite it 
is to guard againft every thing that may annoy, or di- 
ilurb the horfe in thefe firft trials. In order to recon- 
cile him to this new conftraint, the reins fliould be 
held in both hands, and the horfe, for fome time, 
fliould only walk under the rider. Above all, upon this 
and all other ocafions, a firm, a light, and diligent 
hand is neceOTary j for although the bitt is as the Rudder^ 
by which the horfe is to be fteered, yet it is the Hand 
which mutl hold and dire<51: the Rudder j and fo fupc- 
rior is its power, that at all times it can make a gentle 
bitt fevere, and convert rigour to Eafe and Softnefs. 
' Such are the Outlines, and general principles upon 
which the art of bitting horfes is eftabliflied, and by 
which it muft eiift. Under thefe heads, however, many 
diftinftions mufl: be made, and many variations per- 
mitted, which, however minute and nice, are yet fo 
eflentially neceflary, that without attending to them 
upon proper occaCons, the wifiies of the horfeman could 
never be accompliflied, . 
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' It is not eafy, however, to defcribe and explain the 
. Exceptions to thefe general rules, becaufe they cannot al- 
ways be forefeen, nor is it certain that they may hap- 
pen ; whenever, therefore, a cafe occurs in which a 
■departure from thefe principles becomes neceifary, it 
mufl; be left to the judgment of the horfemah to adt as the 
occaiion requires ; for no general and pofitive dire^ions 
can be given in many unexpeded difficulties which 
may arife, and which, therefore, the horfeman himfelf 
muft redrefs upon the fpot. • 

To attempt to point out the tneans of doing this in 
a book, would be a&ing like a phyfician, who jure- 
.fcribes without Seeing the patient ; a bare r^>refencar- 
tion of the difeafe may indeed be made, but there 
may be many circumftances and particularities in the 
conftitution, which ought to he confidered, but which 
cannot be known till the parties are together. Ja our 
inftance, thetefore, die patknt vmfi mnifier tobinrfe^^ and 
a6t from bis own knowledge and difcemmeiK. The 
leading and general rules may l»e gaiheced from bookf,. • 
but the deviations from tfaem to certain degrees, and 
the Refinement of the art can be known asd learnt cmly 
amrng Horfes^ and in the Manege. I have, therefore, judged 
it to be the better part, to lay l>efQre the reader only a 
general view, without going into too minute a detail, 
which would probably avail only -to puzzle andmiflead.. 
For this reafon I have likewife forborn to fpeak of the 
hitts at prefent moft in ufe ^ fuch as the Conjidle bitr, 

£6. 
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fo called from the famous Mmtmorency\ Conftable of 
Trance^ who was the inventor of it. The Trencb hittf 
the Pignatelli bitt, which bears the name of the. re- 
nowned horfcman who firft defigned it. The Pi^o! bitt, 
or Buadc^ owing its firft name to its refemblance of a 
piftol in its Brdncbes^ and the fecondto its author, Thefe, 
and a few others now in ufe, are to be feen in the fliop 
of every bitt-makerj and their properties are explained 
in almoft every treatife of modern horfemanlhip*. Suffice 
it to repeat, that however they may vary in the 
£hapes and figures of their Branches^ yet the eflential 
difference confifts merely in their Length or Sbortnefs^ and 
in their being more or lefs before or kUnd the banquet, 
or in an even line with it. 
- Upon thefe foundations is ere(5led the art of bitting 
horfes, which art, as far as it reaches, is fure and 
eonftant > but which, in fpite of all the merit and praife 
of which it has fo long been in pofleffion, will, upon 
a ferious and ftriA trial, never, I doubt, be found 
adequate to the views of a found and intelligent horfe- 
man« nor capable of bringing an horfeio that degree of 
fupplenefs, and exaftnefs of carriage, which the truth 



* It b not for the fame rtafon that the buts ufcd and valued in this 
nation, and diftinguiftied by the names of fFiymcuib bitts, Pilbam bitts, 
bard^ndjharps^ &c, arc not mentioned here. They are neither Bias nor 
Snaffles^ hut infra chjfem^ and of no account. Nor can what is called 
the Turkilh bitt be valued, till feverity and brutal violence fhall be 
deemed virtues in riding, 
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ables the horfeman to govern and guide the horfe, fo as 
to make him execute what he requires of him. To per- 
form his bufinefs juftly and gracefully, the animal mufl 
firft be made very fupple in his fore parts ; and his 
Head and Neck fo managed, that one may be rdffcd^ and 
the other arched or l^e^ii^ more or lefs> to the hand to 
which he is to turn. The bridle called the Bin is fo 
impotent in its endeavours to rrnfe the head^ that it even 
produces the oppofitc efleft ; nor, from the confinement 
in which it keeps the horfe, and the fmall compafs it 
affords for the ad;ion of the rein, does it allow the rider 
fufEcient room to bend him, without pullhg down his 
head, and putting him upon his Shoulders^ both of which 
are incompatible with the true and found principles of 
the art. The frequent ufe of Cavefons and Bridons fully 
evince the want of power in the bit to fupple the horfe, 
or raife the fore part* 

The figures and reprefentations of horfes working 
iipon different lellbns may be appealed to, for the con- 
iirmation of this aflertion j the books of pad times 
abound with them, efpecially the boaftedwork of that 
king of horfemen, the dukeof Newcaftlej whofe horfes 
are all drawn with their heads between their knees, and 
yet are exhibited to the equeftrian world, asftandardsof 
cruth, and models of perfedlion. The fuccefibrs of this 
duke, and of other great mafters, as imitators, are ge* 
nerally a blind and fervile herd, ran headlong into the 
errors, adopted the faults of their predeceiTors, and 
C always 
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always made ufe of bitts, without refledling upon their 
^ffedls, or perceiving that they could operate but to 
make the horfe carr'j low^ and to put him upon his 
Shoulders, while they thought he was gill the time upon 
his Haunches. And it is plain from the conflant ufe of 
bitts, and of Cavefons in conjundlion with them, that the 
ancient horfemen underftood but very im perfectly the 
pofture in which the horfe's head (Kould be placed, fo 
as to influence and diredl his motions according to the 
formation of his body and limbs ; for there is fuch an 
immediate and ftridt connexion and dependency be*- 
tween the parts, that the change of pofture in any fingle 
one, will, more or lefs, aflfedt the whole. To illuftrate 
this, let the horfe be confidered as a Lever, or poll, 
when one end is downward, or towards the ground, it 
is certain that the other muft be raifed, and turned up^ 
ward. If the head of the horfe, therefore, is brought 
down towards his knees, it will follow that his Croupe 
muft be raifed, and that it is then impoffible for him to 
be balanced upon his haunches, or to be well in Hand^ 
for the hand can have but little power over the horfe, 
while the head is down', nor has the horfe, when in 
this attitude, a poflibility of uniting, or putting bimfelf to- 
gether \ for this can only be done, by bringing his 
Haunches under him, and making them fupport the fore 
parts : a Bitt, therefore, operating chiefly to bring cfouw 
the head, cannot buf^ more or lefs, be the fource of 
thefe errors and contradictions. Tlie ufe of the Bridm 
Vol. II. Ff - joined 
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joined with the Bin (unlefs confidered as a bridle in re- 
Jerve. in cafe the bite fhould break, or otherwife fail)» 
proves the infufficiency of the bitt to raife and fupport 
the fore parts. This little inftrument ferving only to 
awaken and animate the mouth, and raife the head 
when the horfe becomes heavy in the hand, or carries 
hw. 

The prodigious variety of Bitts which were ufed in 
former times, loudly proclaim the difficulty of adapting 
thefe machines to the mouths of horfes, £6 as to anfwer 
the wifhes of the rider ; for although much wanton- 
nefs was indulged in the invention oi fo many^ and of 
fuch ftrange forms; the greater part of them mud ne- 
verthelefs be confidered as purely calculated for the 
fervice of the horfeman; while the prodigious number 
of them, and the difference of their figures and di- 
menfions, prove the uncertainty of the means em- 
ployed. 

To form a conjecflure of the intentions of the ancient 
horfemen from the bitts they ufed, they feem to have 
had little more in view than to awe and command 
the horfes by force and violence, fo as to be maftersof 
them at all events ; and the bitts which they put into 
their mouths, and the Cavefons over the nofe, plainly 
confefs that they placed all their hopes in the feverity 
of their tools, and the ftrength of the hand which held 
them ; while all fenfibility in the horfe, and exadlnefs 
and delicacy in the man, were either difregarded, or 

imknowEL 
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unknown. Thefe reproaches, however, are now no more, 
and the prefent times are fo enlightened, as to poflefs 
the art of bitting horfes in its fuUeft extent, and to be 
able to difplay it in its utmofl force, purity, and ele- 
gance: unfortunate and miflaken at the fame time! 
For the Bittt with all its improvements and- boafted 
virtues, can never operate fa as to reconcile Rejiraint 
with Ubertyt raife and bend at the fame time, fo as 10 
draw up, and place the horfe's head and neck in a pof- 
ture which mufl oblige him to be upon his haunches, 
without boringi however, or turning his Nofe upward, 
but in proportion to his ftrufture and mould, keeping 
the mouth cool and freOi, and enabling the horfe to 
perform his bufinefs, be it what it will, with that free- 
dom, brilliancy, and juftice, which conilitute the per- 
feAion of horfemanihip ; unlefs, perhaps, in the in- 
ftances of a few horfes, which may be fo perfect in 
mind and body, as to be properly called the Phoenixes 
of their kind. 

An humbler, plain, and hitherto defpifed inftrument, 
can neverthelcfs do the feat ; and that with fuch cer- 
tainty, readinefs, and eafe, that to prefer a Bin to it, 
feems to be as ftrange, as to make ufe of the huge, 
complex, and intricate machine, called by the inge* 
nious Hegartb *, a new Invention to draw a cork out of a 

• Vide his prints of the Rake's Progrefi. 
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bottle, inftead of a common Screw; than whichy in » 
good band, nothing can be more effedlual. 

This inftrument is called the Snajie j and if ever 
there was a Panacea^ or univerfal medicine, the Sntrffle i& 

. one for the mouths of horfes ; it fuits all, it accommo- 
dates itfelf to all, and either finds them good, or very 
fpeedily makes them fo ; and the mouth once made^ 
will always be faithful to the hand, let it a6l with 
what agent it will. This bridle can at once fubjed: the 
horfe to great rcftraint, or indulge it in eafe and free-- 
dom J it can place the head exactly as the horfematt 
likes to have it, and work and bend the neck an^ 
fhoulders to what degree he pleafes. He can raife rbe 
head, by holding np his hand; by lowering it, it will be 
brought down j and if he chufes to fix and confine iu 
to a certain clegree, he muft ufe for this, as well as for 
the pnrpofe of bending^ donbk Reins^ that is, two on each> 
fide ; the ends of which muft be fattened in a ftaple 
near the pommel of the faddle, or to the Gtrths^ higher 
or lower, as the mouth, proportions of the hcH'fe, and 
Jiis manner of going require \ and if properly mea^ 
fured and adjufted, they will form and command the 
horfe fo efi'eftuaUy, as in a great degree to palliate many 
imperfcdicMiB of the mouthy and many faults in the 
mould and figure. 

The reins thus f aliened, or even oni only, for the 
fake of working one jaw and fide, will operate, more 
01 lefc, as the Branches do to^ a. bittj^ and the fnaflie will 

almod 
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dmoft be a Bitt^ a Bridon^ a cavefon^ and martings^l ia 
one. When the horfcman would bend his horfe, he 
muft pull the rein of that lide to which he. is going, 
and lengthen that of the oppofite, that they may not 
counteract each other. Nothing will awaken a dull mouthi 
and bring it to life and feeling, fo foon as this bridle. 
If the mouth is bard and callous, the iron fhould be 
twifted fo as to have a fort of edge, which will fearch 
the lips, and when they will permit, the Bars ; and if 
gently moved, or drawn from fide to fide, keep the 
mouth frelh and cool. If the twifted^ or rough fnaffle 
is thought too harjQi, and the hand not ikilful enough 
to moderate its efifedts, a fmooth fnafEe may be ufed ; 
or if a bit of linen be wrapped round the twified fnafiOie, 
it will make it eafy and fmooth, and the mo.uth once 
made fine and delicate, will be true to its feelings, will 
obey the Snaffle^ and follow the hand with as much ex- 
adlnefs and precifion as the Bitt knows to demand, but 
with more freedom and boldnefs than it ever can al- 
low.. Nor need the Ads of the horfcman be ruder, or 
more apparent, than when ufing a bitt j for if the 
horfe be quick in his feeling, has a mouth well- 
worked and feafoned, and is a(5live, fupple, and willing, 
that is to fay, be completely dreJJ'ed^ the rider may turn and 
wind him at pleafurc, with as much grace, eafe, and 
fecrccy as the bitt can boaft. To conclude, the Bitt is 
certainly more graceful, and the horfe appears, when 
fumiihed with it, to more advantage v it likewife is 

7 more 
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gaily entitled to the pre-eminence it has fo long en- 
joyed, this facrifice is due to juftice and to truth. 



Detrabere aufns 



Harentem capiti mvJta cum laude cormam. HoR. 

C H A P. IX. 

Of tbs Bridon^ Cavefon and Martingale. 

' I ^HESE are no more than affiftants, and humble 
"*• attendants of the bitt ; they ought, therefore, to 
Ihare the fate of their mailer, and fall with it. Wherever 
the double-reined fnaiBe comes, it will extinguifh and 
banifh them from the common-wealth of horfeman- 
Ihip. In paffing condemnation, it may not, however, be 
improper to affign fome reafons for pronouncing fen- 
tence upon them. 

The Bridon^ to be confidered in its beft light, mud 
be employed only as zfecond bridle, or Bridle in referve^ 
in cafe any failure of the firft, or great Bridle, called the 
bitt, fhould call for its affiftance. In Battle^ therefore, 
or even in Huntings and upon other occafions, it may 
be of much fervice ; for in war the -reins were com- 
pofed of links of iron, and were no more than fmall 
chains, which could not be fevered by a llroke of the 
fword, or fabre* The bridles worn by coach-horfes at 

prefent^ 
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prefent, when exercifcd, or taken out to be watered, 
are of this fort, andufed upon thefe little occafions, in- 
ftead of the bitts which they wear when put to draw 
the coach. The Bridons^ or fmall bridles, are of feyeral 
forts : fome have one yoint in the middle, fome two, 
and others are quite even and fmooth. Thefe varia- 
tions, however, are diftindlions which make no diffe- 
rence, for they all produce the fame effedt. When 
ufed with a bitt, the Bridon is intended fomewhat to 
bend the neck, but more efpecially to raife the head, 
and to corredl the effe<5t of the bitt in pulling it down ; 
fo that between them» (h^xc is an eternal conteft and 
oppoiition i but the Bridon is not ftrong enough to ftand 
againft the. force of its antagonift. That horfeman, 
.therefore, who wilhes to have his horfe carry bigbt 
ihould ufe only a Bridon, or Sna^et which is the fame 
fort of bridle, only thicker and Wronger ; and if he 
would have his horfe carry his head W, let him em- 
ploy the bitt •, but to ufe them together, is to endea* 
vour to reconcile flat contradictions ; inafmuch as that, 
when the head is to hertvfed by the Bridon, the Bin m\i& 
ceafe to a<St, and when the latter confines, and pulU 
the head down, the former becomes totally ufelefs. 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the Martingale. 

* j ^ H E MarUngak^ invented by E^angelifta^ an eminent 
■*• horfeman of Milan^ is a long ftrap, or thong of 
ieather, the one end of which is faftened to the girth^ 
between the fore legs> and the other to the bitt, or, 
tvhich is the better way, fhould have a thin mouth- 
piece of its own. It is of fcrvice in cafes where the 
horfe tofles his head, or turns his muzzle upwardsi 
when he beats upon the hand, and his head is uncer- 
tain and inconftant ; when his jaws are too tight, and 
when he is Jiag-necked. In thefe circumftanccs, the 
Martingale^ although decried by many horfemen, will 
have its merit, and contribute to bring down the nofc, 
and fettle the head in a juft and becoming pofture, tilli 
by praftice and habit, the horfe will be able to carry il 
with fteadinefs and grace. 

It is neverthelefs rather a rude and compulfive im- 
plement ; but the faults above-mentioned, being rather 
defperate, require a defperate remedy: nor is it improper 
to prepare a young and unmouthed horfe for the B/«, for 
it will confine and place the head, by a gentle re- 
ftraint, without difquieting and alarming the mouth 
at firft, fo much as the bitt will do ; which afting, upoa 
the Bars and Beard^ fubjedls the horfe to greater rigour. 
Vol. II. G g The 
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The difficulty in uCng the Martingale confifls entirely 
in fixing it to a juft meafure, fo as not to check the 
horfe, nor yet allow him in too wanton a liberty. This 
the horferaan muft do for himfelf, and confult the Make 
of the horfe, his temper, and manner of going, as his 
guide and direftor. 

If the Sna^e is ufed with the reins faftened low, it 
becomes a Martingale, or a better thing ; becaufc the 
hand can make it flricft or eafy, and both by turns, as the 
rider pleafes, and the horfe requires. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of Cavejhnst 

'T^ HIS is an inftrumcnt, which, from the earliell 
*■• days of modern horfemanfhip, even to the prefcnt 
time, has been employed and confidered as the moft 
effcL^ual, and almoft the only means of breaking and re- 
ducing an horfe to fupplenefs aud obedience. Many 
are the forts which have been invented for this pur- 
pofe ; diflfering from each other in no effential point, 
but in being of different degrees of mildnefs or feve- 
rity ; and it is aftonifhing to what an excefs of cruelty 
they were carried to anfwer the latter purpofe ; they are 
always tied over the nofe, and being made of iron, and 
armed with Iharp teeth, harrowed and tore the poor 
animal in a manner that might have made a Butcher 

bluOi. 
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and as an engine to bend and fupple the horfc. In 
-which latter office^ it certainly can boaft a power much 
fuperior to that of the bitt, and fuch' as muft entitle it 
to the greatefl; applaufe^ were it not humbled by one 
unhappy circumftance, that at the fame time that it 
bends, it pulls down the head, and puts the horfe upon his 
Shoulders. 

In fpite of this inconvenience, it is neverthelefs cer- 
tain, that if the fervices of the Sna^y as abovemen- 
tioned, were not known, the Cave/on muft ftand pof- 
fefled of much praife ; and as it is very efficacious in 
bending and fuppling the horfe, may at leaft difputc 
precedence with the Bim while both, at the appearance 
of the Snajle, which is both in one, and fomething more,, 
ought to retreat, and bide their diminijhed heads,. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of working Horfes in the Hand. 

\\T E are to underftand by the expreffion of working 
^ ^ Horfes in Hand^ all ihofe ' lelTons and exercife&f 
which an horfe is taught to perform without having 
a Man upon bis Back^ in order to prepare and qualify him 
to execute the different ^irs of the Manege^ or to anfwer 
Other purpofes, by forming his mouth, and fuppling 
his limbs and body; the perfon who exercifes him, 
jimding or walking by him, and direfting and aflifting, 
fo as to make him execute unmounted^ the motions and 
airs he will be required to difplay under the rider : the 
chief intention, however, of this method is purely to 
prepare him gradually for being rode, and the great 
jidvantage of it is, that he can be attacked, and ac-* 
cuftomed to his tafk, with more certainty, difpatch^ 
and fafety to the Man^ than if he bore him upon his 
back ; for it is certain, that in this manner of working* 
the man being on Foot can be in no danger from any 
fallies or mifbehaviour of the horfe ; and although it is 
requifite that an horfeman fhould always ait with refo- 
lution, firmnefs, and courage, it yet is equally true^ 
that lie need not court danger, and on many occafions, the 
better part of valour is difcretion : again, the horfe himfelf, 
by being thus worked^ is affifted and fupported by the 

hand^ 
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hand, which conduds him, while it puts him into new 
pollures^ and demands motions from him, which, 
from the ftiffnefs of his limbs he fear eel y can execute ; 
as a maftcr leads the fcholar he teaches to dance, till 
his joints grow pliant, and he knows how to balance his 
body, without a fupporter. In all cafes likcwife where 
the horfe refifts and rebels ; or where, from natural 
ftiflnefs, or ill temper, he refufes to bend and take his 
ply ; nothing that can be done with a man upon his 
back (were fafety not confide red), can be fo effectual to 
bring him to reafon, as to work him unmounted % becaufe 
more cogent arguments may be ufed, both to inftru<5l 
him if he is ignorant, and to compel him to fub- 
miflion, if he with- holds ir^ from malice and obfti' 
nacy- 

This method of working horfes feems to have been 
unknown, in a great degree, to ancient horfe men ; nor 
do the more modern writers appear to have made much 
acquaintance with it } as little mention of it is to be 
found in the many treat ifes compo fed by them ; al- 
though this manner of working horfes has long been 
pratftifed in Maneges of no mean fame, eftabliflied in 
different nations, particularly among the Italians, and 
in Germany, 

An old Englifh writer, and horfe man, who pub- 
lifhed, in the year 1624, a work, whofc title is Browne 
bis Jifiy Tears Praciice^ or an exaci Difmtrfe cmcenung Snaffle^ 
ridings &<;. fcems to have been apprized (as far as he 

went), 
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went), of the utility of this kind of Manege^ as well as 
of the neceflity of raifing the horfe iefore^ and the ad- 
vantage which the Snaffie has over the bitt when this is 
the horfeman's intention* 

Another author^ who mentions this method of 
working horfes, is an expert horfeman of the prefent 
day, and a diftinguiflied judge and patron of the art : 
this kind of Manege (lands cenfured and condemned by 
him i and it is much to be lamented that the writer has 
aiiigned no reafon for the fentence he pafles upon it ; for 
as much as that if he had thought fit to have favoured 
the reader with any, they would probably have precluded 
xhefe, which I now, with all deference, prefume to 
oflfer in its behalf K 

The old writer, Browne^ direAs us, in-order to raife 
the head, and form the mouth at the fame time, to 
make ufe of a Snaffle^ the reins of which being fulfici- 
cntly long, were to run through a pulley, placed over 
the horfe's head, as he flood in his itali ; a man being 
l>ehind, gently and by degrees^ drew the head upward, 
and as the horfe followed the rein, and raifed his head^ 
the man was inflantly to flacken his hand, and gave 
him cafe ; then pull him up again, and fo continue 
foliciting the mouth, and raiiing the head, till he had 
brought it to the pitch where he intended to fix it : at 
this point it mufl be held fome time, the man remem- 

* Vide a New Method of Breaking Horfes, by Henry Earl of 
Pembroke. 
2 bcring 
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bering to pull up, and eafc and let down his head alter- 
nately ; till by this conflant and gentle practice, he 
will become fo obedient, as to climb as high as the 
rein will lead him, will be light in the hand, and en- 
abled to carry his head at a juft and becoming height* 
This is working on one fpot, or, as it is called in the 
French Manrge^ ferme a ferme. To this he adds . another 
method, which he recommends in order to form the 
paces, and work the horfes progreflively, or at Liberty: 
addrefling himfelf to his fon, for whofe inflrueTiion he 
wrote, he fays, " And now, loving fon, I will heere^ 
" with God's helpe, fet you downe a perfecSt and unfal- 
** liable way how to teaCh your horfe without chafing 
*' or heating him: firft, T would have you put on his 
•* mufroule and martingale ; and then his bridle ; then 
" put a furfingle about him, and put your martingale 
** to the furfingle ; then take two good flrong lines (or 
" ropes) fo long as will reach fo farre behind th« 
"horfe, as you may be in fafeiy from his heels, then 
*^ make fall firft the one corde to the one fide of the 
" fnaffle, and the other to the other end of the fnaffle j 
«* then take the ends thereof in your left hand, and the 
i* rod in your right ; alfo then bring your horfe into 
** fome large court, that is either walled or paled, and 
" there let one lead him by the head round about the 
" court, and come you after ; then let him that doth 
« lead him goe from him, then put him forward upon 
^ «* a foote pace, and guide him with your long reines, 

and 
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•* and bring him to and fro, that he may know your 
^* hand, then begin to put him forward with your rod, 
" and make him trot faire and gently at firft. Then 
^ you may carry him fomething harder at your hand, 
*' and put him into an even trot, and you (hall fee him 
** prefently begin to goe proudlie before you ; thert as 
•' foon as you fee him fettle himfelf never fo little, to fct 
"his feete to your liking, then ftaie him prefently, and 
<* make much of him, and give him fome reward *, 
•* and give him over for that time ; and feede him well 
" with oates, and let him reft one hour at leaft ; and 
«* then take him out againe, and excrcife him as you did 
•' before, and you fhall fee prefently, if you fharpe him 
•* up, and (hake your rod, that he will fall into a proud 
" trot prefently; and ever be fure, that as foone as you 
^ fee him fet but five or fixe flrokes true, then prefently 
" ftaie him, and make much of him : now you fhall fee 
" prefently at his firft fetting, whether he will have a 
« loftie trot, or a low trot ; and if he begin with a loftie 
" trot, as no doubt if fie be a mctled horfe he will, then 
^ you need not ufe any other helps to hinj, but the reines 
" and rod ; but if he be of a flow mettle, and fet his 
*^ feete thick and fhort, and low withal, then you muft 
^ ufe thehelpes t as here you fee proportioned^ and then 

* Such as grafs, fruit, corn, bread, &c, which indulgcncics were 
ibrmerly of great account among thofe who loved to lay a ftrefs upon 
trifles. 
I Rollers. 
Vol. n. H h « you 
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** you muft put them on, and buckle ihem on every 
'* foot under his foot-lock, and you muft buckle them 
*' ftraite as you can, that they doe not goe round 
" about his legs j then you may bring him to the 
*' pradifing place againe, and you Ihall fee him take 
** up his feete finely to your liking: And thus you may 
** piai5tice him ftill, until he be fo well acquainted with 
■* them, that he will take up his feet fo lofty and come* 
*^ ly as {hall be to your liking y and when you have 
«^ him fo peife(5t going on the one hand, then you may 
** change him to the otlier hand^ and that will fet his 
** body even that way he came, 

** Now, when you have him perfeA on cither hand^ 
*• and he dodi fet his trot comely and ftately, you may 
** venture to fet a faddle on him, and the next time you 
* take him forth, let one that hath fome underftanding 
** take the rcynes of you, and the rod in his handj and 
** try if he can make him fet, as you did ; then you 
« may take his back, and take the bridle reynes in 
'* your hand *, but let him fear eel y feel your hand j 
« but let the other man carry him upon his long 
'* rcynes, as you did before ; then if he doe performe 
*^ his trot as he did before, then you may carry him alt 
" of the reynes : and if he doe performe his trot of 

* Na method fo cffcftual as this upon all accafions, and for all pujv 
pofcs, provided the men underftand what they are about> and afford a 
mutual alliftance^ 
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** your reynes, yet let the other man follow you ftill, 
" that if he breake 'with your hand at any time, he 
«* may hclpe you : and fo you may cxercife him' till he 
« bee fo perfect as you thall think fitting, and you may 
<» cut his trot fhorter and (horter, till you have brought 
•* him that he will * ftand upon his trot, and trot both 
*' forward and backward. You may not let the foot- 
*' man goe from you, till you have him as perfc<5t as 
** you defire." 

Thi^ following method of working in bandy ilands 
likewiie recommended by the fame writer : having put 
the fnaffle in the horfe's mouth, feparate the reins, and 
hold one in each hand j that is to fay, if the horfe is td 
go to the right, hold the left rein with the left hand 
acrofs his neck, and the right rein in the other hand ) 
the man Handing near the right (houlder ; the inner, or 
right reiii will help to bend, and the outward, or left, 
will raife, fupport, and balance the horfe, while both 
hands playing with the reins, with gentle and eafy 
motions, and by little and little, yielding and reftraitl- 
ing fucceflively, will fo win his mouth j that he will 
foon learn to know the hand, and this leflbn will pro- 
duce the double effect, of nuiiubing, and making him 
fupple at the fame time. 

* This expr^ffion muft mean trotting in one place^ called in the 
language of the MansgCy Piaffing^ or Footing ; and trotting both forward 
and backwardy means advancing, or going backward, in the fame 
^imt and JSion, 
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Another and better way of doing the fame things, is 
to employ two ncien ; one muft Jland before, or a little 
towards the inner flioulder, and taking the reins over the 
horfe's head bend him with that on the hand to which he 
is to go, and with the other balance and fupport the fore 
part, playing with his hand to fearch and quicken the 
mouth, remembering always to keep the head up^ and 
to fuch a point as the horfe fcems to require, for which 
the horfe man*s difcretion moft be his tutor. The pro- 
vince of the fccond man is to keep at a due diftance be- 
hind the horfe, to prevent him from running backward, 
and by animating him judicioufly with the whip, to 
keep him up to his bridle, and make himcolktn: him- 
felf, and go upon his haunches. Thus three points are 
gained, for the Moutb is worked, the horfe is bent^ and 
put upon his Hatmches^ all in the fame moment. It is 
to be remembered, that in giving ihefe leflbns, the 
horfe man muft have the afliftance of a wall, or pales> 
otherwife the horfe may turn round, and elude his en- 
deavours. 

The foregoing lellbn may be modified, and branched 
out into many other, to attain different purpofes, tore* 
medy various difficulties, and be adapted to the temper^ 
conformation, vices, or habits of different horfes : for 
although the fundamental principle and general inten- 
tion be the fame in all, yet the fame ends may be at- 
tained by different means, as the fame medicine may 
be given, and muft be given under different forms, as 

the 
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the difeafe and conftitution of the patient may demand. 
When an horfe is very clumfy, heavy in the hand, ftiflft 
and headftrong, vicious, or apt to ftrike with his fore 
feet, or rear, a Sticky or long Fole^ fhould immediately be 
called in, and the mode of working him Ihould be 
fomewhat changed. The method is this : the Stick be- 
ing f aliened by a ft rap and buckle through the hole of 
the fnalfle, where the reins run, a man muft place 
himfelf before the horfe, and hold the ftick at arms 
length, not tying it fo clofe, as not to leave room for 
him to make it play, as be gently draws it backward 
and forward, to refrefli and enliven the mouth j the 
other man muft take a long rein, and fixing one end 
near the pommel, or lower, towards the girths, if 
ne^d be, muft put the rein through the hole of the 
fnafHe, and holding the other end, will place himfelf 
behind, or near the inner haunch ; pulling and yielding 
the rein, from time to time, with a judicious hand, and 
animating the horfe with the whip to make him ad- 
vance J while the man who holds the ftick will check 
and reftrain him from going too faft j fo that by the 
CoUiJion^ if I may fo fay, of thefe contrary operations, 
the horfe will unite himfelf, will mak^ His haunches 
bend and play, have his mouth made fenfible, his 
vices prevented, or corrcdled, his neck and ribs fup- 
pled, and the whole animal made fit for the rider. 

In order to bend the ribs by the means of thi§ inftru- 
ment, the horfe's head muft be pulled round, or to- 
wards 
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wards the Center, wlnle liis Croupe will be lurned more 
towards the wall, or from the Cenitri and by being ihus 
as it werCj in a rhe^ he cannot efcapCj but muft bend 
himfelf to the pofture exadled by the horfcraan, making, 
as he goes, his inner fore leg crofs over the outward 
fore leg, and the hinder legs to a<5t the fame part, fo 
that he will be in the true and juft attitude of what 13 
unmeaningly termed by the French horfemen, Epau/e en 
dedans, but termed more juftly by the Duke of New- 
caflle the Head towards the Center, and the Crcnpe from 
it ; or, in his own words, for he wrote in Vrench, Teie 
en dedans. Croupe en dehors. Farther, when an horfe, from 
ftiffnefs of limbs, ignorance, auk ward nefs, a dead 
mouth, fullcn temper, or whatever other caufe, re- 
f ufes to go backward, no argument will convince him 
fo fully as this plain inftrument i nor can any me* 
thod be found more advantageous for working in cir- 
cles, efpecially if it is accompanied with a rein tied td 
the girth, or pommel of the faddle, as the horfeman 
chufeSj or a long rein held in the hand, to bend and 
make him look into the circle. T!ie benefit refuhing 
from this leflbn will be, that the Stick, from its ftiffnefs, 
will fo control and guide the horfe, that it will oblige 
him to tread the circle with truth and exa<51:nefs -, that 
he can be carried mt, or from the man who holds it| 
and is the Center^ or brought to him at pleafure ; that 
the head and fore part may be raifed, the mouth at- 
tended tOj and the hoife fuppled all together. Nor can 

the 
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the leflbn itfelf of working horfes with the Longe^ as it 
is called, or circularly, although greatly improved, by 
doing it in the manner above-mentioned, be too much 
recommended and enforced. For it is fo certain and in- 
fallible a method both to make horfes fupple and ready, 
and to keep' them fo, that the horfeman fhould never 
lofe fight of it, but pradlife it from time to time, with 
atmoft all his horfes, in whatever rank or degree they 
may (land in his Manege : for the young and uniformed 
it is their alphabet j for the more learned and expert, 
they muft be perfeft indeed, not to be better for its 
afliftanee, efpecrally after any considerable interval of 
reft aiid difufe. 

So many and eflential are the benefits which are to 
fee derived from it, that it mufl: be deemed the founda- 
tibft of the art of managing horfes, fince none can be 
well praftifed in it, even the vileft, but will be im- 
proved and mended by ir. It contributes greatly to 
make them nimble and alert, and to preferve and en- 
creafe their wind. It teaches them to fhift and deal 
their feet ; it makes their fhoulders fupple and adlive ; it 
bend^ their necks and ribs ; it makes them fl:ep out and 
cover their ground with a bold and open adlion ; it 
works the haunches ; makes the horfes light in the hand, 
and gives them fpirit and refolution j teaching them 
patience at the fame time, making them willing and 
ready to go to either hand indifferently ; it fixes their 
attention, calms and reduces an angry temper, prevents 
a or 
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or correfts vice and rebellion, and in general difpofci 
and qualifies the horfe for alraoft every fervice which 
man can expert from him* 

Such are the fruits of this leflbn, which, if pra<^jfed 
in the manner recommended above, may be gathered 
in a Ihortcr time, and in a better condition, than the 
Longe^ or long rein can bellow, Kor does the utility of 
the Stick end here, it may be extended with fuccefs to 
almoft every Ar of the manege ; the Pyfouetie *, in the 
horfc's length, or from Head to "tail alone excepted, and 
that bccaufe in this Jir the man who holds the Hick 
mud be too near the horfe nor to interrupt him* 

It muft be remembered, that two men are necellary 
for working in this manner, unlets in inftances of fome 
horfes, which are fo tra(5table and perfe<5l as to work 
almoft fpontaneoufly, and which, for that very reafon, 
need not be put to thefe leflbns at all, unlefs it be purely 
to £hew the willingnefs and addrefsthey feem happy to 
be called upon to difplay. When the horfe is to be 
v^orkcdjin^k' banded f or by one perfon only, the rein on 
the fide oppofite to the ilick fliould be tied to the pom- 
mel of the laddie, or the girths, at the difcretion of the 
horfeman, who muft vary the pofition of the flick, ac- 
cording to the manner of working. 



* Or Girouitt€y fignifying a WiatbercHk : the horfe turning round 
like one* The French word, Girouctte comes from the Latin word, 
Gjrus^ a round, or circlep 
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The rigour and ftiffnefs of the flick, harfli as it may 
appear, can be foftened and qualified even to gen- 
tlencfs, by the difcretion of the hand which holds it ; 
and thus may be adapted to all forts of horfesj irrefiftibly 
ftrong, and commanding with thofe which are furious, 
ftiff, and headftrong ; and mild with thofe which are 
mild : when to adt thefc different parts, how to vary, 
fometimes to mix them, and to go from one degree al- 
mofl infenfibly to another, muft depend folely upon 
the judgment and fagacity of the man who holds it, 
and is to be acquired only by nice obfcrvaiion, pra(5licc, 
and experience ; while the fame rules which are given 
for holding a Bln^ jnay equally be applied to this im- 
plement, with refpe6t to the effects of the hand, which 
is to play the fame tune, although upon a different in-- 
llrument. 

To proceed: befides this method of working with 
the flick, and which is in^ar omnium^ I will beg leave to 
add a few more, which, in particular cafes, will have 
their merit, and greatly aflift the horfeman to accom- 
plifti his willi. 

The Pillars have already been confidered j fomething 
(liU, not unworthy, perhaps, to be called an improve- 
ment, may be added, which has reference to them. 
The intention of working horfes in them are various, 
viz. to mite, or put ihm together, by obliging them to 
bend their haunches ; to form them to the high airs, and 
for other reafonsi as mentioned already. Their efficacy 
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in mofl things is great and certain, neverthelefs, in 
fome inftanccs, deviations muft be made from the com- 
mon naanner of ufing them, or their end will be per- 
verted, and they will do more harm than good ; as in 
the inftance of an horfe which is apt to retain himfelf, 
or hang back ; if fuch an horfe were at firft to be put 
into the pillars, and tied fliort in thc/ufual way, inftead 
of being driven vigoroiifly forward, as he ought to be, he 
would be only confirmed in his faiUng, and the pillars^ 
not allowing him room to be lauched forward, inftead 
of a wholcfome medicine, would become a poifon. It 
may notwithftanding be indifpenfibly neceflary to 
tinite this horfe, and fliorten and raife his adlion. Upon 
this occafion, the pillars, perhaps, are not totally to be 
rejeifled, but their fe verity fhould be weakened fo far as 
to allow the horfe more liberty than the common me- 
thod will permit. By placing him, therefore, between 
the pillars, as reprefented in the * print, he will be 
more at liberty, and yet, if his moudi be good, and 
tinder a fufficient degree of reftraint, he will nmrk his 
Tiine^ and unite himfcif to a certain degree j while the 
perfon who (lands behind, has the advantage of placing 
his head^ and bending him, as he thinks proper j and 
the confinement not being fo ftri<5l as when he is placed 



* Upon this occafion, and indeed once for all, it will be neceflary to 
dcfire the reader to turn to the prints j which, to ufc a well-known 
elegant exprefiion, by /peaking to the Eyes, will declare their meaning 
fooner, and more clearly, than any verbal explanation whatever. 
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in the ufual manneri he may be at once muted^ and 
driven fot-n^ard ; the fkilful horfeman, however, will 
never put him to tins lelTon till he has been prcvioufly 
worked, fo as to have attained Ibme degree of fypple- 
nefs, fome certainty of raouth, and feme notion of the 
Union^ which maybe done by means of the SiicL When 
he is advanced thus far, and the horfeman perceives 
that he flill does not work with fufHcient boldnefs and 
freedom, it will be proper to remove him from the pil- 
lars, to give him more latitude, and to work him ^t 
Liberty in the middle of the riding houfe, in the manner 
and attitude re pre fen ted in the Print annexed \ bending 
him to either hand, or alternately to both, as he 
thinks fit. 

No method can be more powerful to unite^ and cure 
the habit of retaining himfelf, in the fame moment, than 
this: nothing will pull up his forehand, make his 
raourh, and give him a firm and light Jppuy, more expcdi- 
tioufly,or more furely, while it teaches him to acquire a 
TimL\ or Cadence in his fteps, to bend his knees, and to 
poife and balance himfelf upon his legs with jullnefs and 
grace i and if his hinder feet fhould not have fuflicient 
fpring and motion.or be what isunderilood by the French 
term enterre\ that is» that he only bends his haunches, 
without moving' his feet, or lifting them from the 
ground, which is the cafe with many horfes when 
confined in the pillars, or upon the fame fpot^ no dif- 
cipline will roufe them into life and motion, and make 

lis thetn 
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them accompany and keep time with the aiftion of the 
fore legs> or prefent the horfe in fo ftriking and beauti- 
ful an attitude, hke this efficacious and pleafing Icllbn, 
which may not improperly be called working in ihc 
moving Pillars^ for fuch in reality it is, fince the men and 
the cords guide and control the horfe, as much and 
more than any fort of fixed pillars could do ; for they 
follow and accompany him in all he does^ mixing li- 
berty and reftraint aptly and judicionfly together. When 
an horfe is fufficiently fuppled and adjufted, he may 
like wife be worked with his head, or croupe to the 
wall, or in the middle of the riding-houfe by one man 
alone. 

For this purpofe, the man mull place himfelf on the 
fide of the horfe oppofite to that which he bends him, 
and either holding the rein on that fide to which he 
bends him, in his hand, acrofs the horfe*s neck. Of 
tying it to the girths or pommel of the fad die, and 
keeping the other rein in his other hand, guide and 
conduit him as he fees proper, uniting and keeping 
him together, and taking care that the fore leg of that 
fide to which he looks, and is bent, when upon allrait 
line, always leads and advances before the other; for 
were he to look one way, and go another, it would be as 
great an incorre(5tnefs in horfemanfliip, as what in 
grammar called a Fi^Ife Concord. 

Another manner of working an horfe, is, by the ■ 
means of an elevation, as a bank, a form, or bench. 

1 This 
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This leflbn may be given by one perfon, or two : when 
the horfe is patient and trainable* one man may fufHce ; 
if he is troublefome, and apt to run backward, another 
muft be placed, fomewhat behind, to aflift the man 
who is upon the bench, and keep the horfe in fub- 
/ jetflioa. The intentions of this mode of working, are 
to untie the horfe, to pull up his fore hand, and efpe- 
cially to prepare, and form him to the bigb Airs. 

To thefe, where the chief purpofe is to bend the 
horfe, we may add another method of much efficacy 
for cocnpaffing this end. A cord being fixed in the 
wall} place the horfe fideways to the wall, faften the 
end of the rope to the Eye of the fnaffle, or if there is 
reafon to think this may. hurt his mouth, put on a col- 
lar, aod fix the rope to the collar, on the fide next to the 
wall ; and on the other fide a long running rein to the 
bridle ; let a man (land behind, and pulling this rein, 
endeavour to hcnAy^Lndi put bim together 2X the fame time, 
which he probably will foon accomplifh ; for the wall 
Confining on one fide, and the rein attacking on the 
other, the horfe will, more or lefs, be compelled to 
fubmit 

Sucl are the rules, and fuch are the precepts which 
conapoje an Art^ which, to a certain degree, is not only 
ufeful but even necejfary to be known to all who may 
ever te deftined to get upon an horfe j and although few 
perfois may be called upon to go into the Djptbs and 
Refinewmts of the Science^ yet it is certain, that both the 

man 
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man who i? fomewhat verfed in it, and the horfe \Thich 
has been prepared and enabled by it, to do what is re- 
quired of him for the fafety and eafeof the rider, 'will be 
benefited and improTed by it ; as a Tree is the betier for 
being pruned, and the Eartb, when properly phugkd and 
cidtivaledy will yield iis fruits in fairer condition, and 
larger abundance. 

The merit of the inftru^flions fet forth in ihe/r? part 
of this volume is too acknowledged and cflabliflxd to 
require any enforcement, or want any commentktion ; 
in fome places, neverthelefs, 1 have ventured to hazard 
feme rem arks 5 and to make fome light ftriftures, «rhere 
I am fo unfortunate, perhaps fo raiftaken, or ignorant, 
as to dilKrnt from the accompliflied and admired writer 
who * originaliy gave them to the world : thefci w ch the 
reft, are now fubmitted to the Judgment and Cardour of 
the Public. 

At the tribunal of the /r/?, the Author trembles with 
fear and difraay j to the other he cannot approach to- 
tally devoid of Hope j fenfible as he is of the gojdnefs 
already conferred upon Iiini, and rcfle<fting| as he 
does, with every fentiment of gratitude and ?efpe<5l, 
under f whofe Patronage^ thefe volumes, unwortiy as 
they are, have the advantage and honour to appear. 



Moijf. Bourgelat. 
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Frontispiece. A naked men endeavouring to hold an horfe. Mi- 
nerva prefentihg a bitt. 

Plate i. A man working an horfe by means of a pulley, page 231. 

Plate 2. A man working an horfe with rollers on his feet, at 
Uhcrty^ page 233. 

Plate 3. Working with the ftick, page 237. 

Plate 4. An horfe working in the pillars with long ropes, page 
241. 

Plate 5. An horfe working at li^^/j^ with^ long ropes, or moving 
pillars, page 243. 

Plate 6. A man on a bench, or elevation, working an horfe, pags 
245- 



ERR ATA in the SECOND VOLUME. 

page 1 9 line 5» almofi ly each mafier^ dele by. 

5, 1. 16| for avails, re:kd avail i 1. ult. for vfOuU be lifted, rtz6 *w9uU he be lifted^ 
y, 1. %, for that there is been themotioftt, read between the motions* 

14, 1. penult* for counterbalancing, read andjim muft take care to counterbalance* 

X5y 1. 9i for is not, rczd it is not, &c. 

19, 1. 27, CotHpelhisH then, dele M«ff. 

10, 1. 5, for the make, read M^'r, &c. 1. 14, for cregfuris, read &eai»t^m 

ii, 1. 6y i«aA/ him be vicious, dele ^/. 

%l, \, y, for a;fr<u;, rtzAvievsing, &c. 

S5» 1. 25» fwj^enw^, residjpavin, 

31, 1.39 to make them, dele/0y &c. 

409 1. iLi|y fiMT ^tf» readwAirA. 

47y !• 1 1 for kind, read Ai«^» &c. 

55, 1. 3, for ^ read or, 

64, 1. 13, read and confifi, 

76, 1. 1 6, for go forvuardt read to go forward* 

$4, Us3» forfbruHtrd, ttoAtomarJ 
xoo, 1. S, for hind parts, rtdA hinder parts* 
xoai 1* 59 for /iffi/y rt^d times, 
loj, 1. i7i for&ryf, readikfj^. 
108, 1. 1, for fi'eefy, rt^dftree. 
]09> 1.1 3» for^i!?, readier/. 
J 17, 1. 5, dt\t as. 

S44, 1. 14» for curvets in the mszair, read or in thtmiumr^ 
J 9 7, L !!• for«r/i, read tfr/« 
a05y I. 8y for lenities^ read lenitives. 
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